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Make Wool Week a Permanent Success! 


NE week from tonight, the preface 
to National Wool Week will be 
staged in the form of a dinner at the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York. In 
two weeks, the event will be history. 
The committee has done all that was 
humanly possible in view of the limited 
time and funds available. It is now up to 
every individual to insure success, not 
only for the week itself, but for the future. 
v 


Preparation for the event has followed 
a sound and well-ordered plan. ‘The 
committee has enlisted : 

|. Cooperation of wool growers and 
dealers in arousing local consciousness of 
the importance and value of the fiber; 

2. Cooperation of cutters-up in evolv- 
ing special models for Wool Week pro- 
motion; and F 

3. Cooperation of retailers in staging 
special promotions of timely woolen and 
worsted fabrics. 

As the result of these and other plans, 
it may be expected that Wool Week 
will produce the following benefits: 

|. It will expand the sale of wool 
voods this season. 

2. It will start people thinking about 
wool goods, with corresponding results 
n the future. 

3. It will enhance the position of the 
wool industry in the public mind 
tangible but vital asset. 


-an in- 


4. It will effect a more cooperative 
spirit among growers, manufacturers, 
cutters-up, wholesalers and retailers. 

5. It will create a sense of greater as- 
surance within the ranks of manufacturers 
and selling-agents themselves. 


Vv 


The latter is, to our mind, the most im- 
portant potential result. 

It is no secret that the wool industry 
has been demoralized during the last year 
or two. This is not the time for an anal- 
ysis of causes; statement of the fact will 
suffice. 

It is obvious that, under such condi- 
tions, the industry is not going anywhere 
in particular. Even a revival of demand 
such as developed last spring and sum- 
mer is of little value, except as a tempor- 
ary stimulant. If permanent results are 
to be accomplished, there must first be a 
sense of some cohesion. 

That is what, we hope, Wool Week 
will produce. The feeling that the in- 
dustry has gotten together for a promo- 
tional enterprise of this magnitude should 
carry forward the future 
should result in further coordinated 


into -and 
activities. 

If this is to be achieved, however, 
apathy must be discarded. ‘The trade 
can show, by its attitude during the next 
two weeks, whether it wants to go some- 


where—or whether it is content to drift. 
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The Week 


in Textiles 


as Reflected in This Issue 


General 


Single Shift Operation 


A TEXTILE WorLp reader analyses the 
beneficial effect which would accrue to 
the textile industry by strict adherence 
to single shift operation. (page 26) 


Pattern Chain Building 

A continuation of the series of articles 
dealing with the shedding motions used 
in the manufacture of narrow fabrics, 
discusses in particular the proper meth- 
ods of building pattern chains for use 
with both dobbies and chain heads. <A 
method of pegging a double index dobby 
chain so as to pick two different weaves 
in the same fabric is described and 
illustrated. (page 32) 
Textile Safety Men Meet 

lhe Textile Section of the National 
Safety Council held its annual meeting 
in Chicago last week. Papers on the 
principles and details of safety work 
were read and officers tor ensuing year 
elected. Advice on floor maintenance 
was given by a speaker. (page 35) 


‘Textures Lead Style Features 


Women are more fabric-conscious 
this than for many years and 
therefore weaves and textures will be 
all-important in fashion, according to 
a style forecast prepared by TEXTILE 
\VorLp’s editorial staff and featured this 
week in the TeExTrLE Woritp Analyst. 


season 


Cotton 


Tension in Ring Spinning 


he various tensions existing in the 
yarn during the process of ring spinning 
are analyzed from a theoretical stand- 

Recommendation of the use of 
variable speed motors on ring spinning 
frames is supported. (page 22) 


Value of “Orderly Selling” 


Application of research and analysis 
to selling has eliminated much waste 
distribution of goods by Pepperel Mfg. 
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Co. New method shows both territory’s 
sales and potentialities. (page 25) 


Investment in Mill Village 


Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills have con- 
tinued to put money into their mill vil- 
lage. Such investment is believed to 
pay good return in employee morale and 
efficiency. (page 31) 


Busy; Then Quiet Again 

3y the close of last week following 
the sharp upturn in cotton there was a 
fair volume of new business on the 
books of yarn sellers. Interest dropped 
when cotton turned barely steady this 
week and dullness reigned. (page 51) 


Cotton Reacts 

Raw cotton reacted after a good ad- 
vance last week and this week was 
barely steady, though pretty well sup- 
ported on recessions. Traders seem to 
feel that bottom has been passed but 
see no reason for rise. (page 51) 


Fabrics Are Quieter 

At least no runaway market has de- 
veloped in cottons as some. over- 
enthusiastic sellers thought last week. 
\fter a real spurt, trade is quiet again. 


/ page 35 


Wool 


Warp Streaks in Fabric 

When a very heavy shade is used jp 
vigoureaux printing, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to secure a perfect blend jn 
the yarn even though double combing 
is practiced. (page 47) 


Wanted: Confidence in Yarns 
Worsted yarn sales were restricted to 
small nearby lots due to buyers’ cay- 
tion. Low prices are rumored but many 
of these rumors when run to earth are 
without foundation. (page 51) 


Wools Steady, But Quiet 


Raw wool is steady in face of neglect 
on the part of buyers. The statistical 
position is strong even though buyers 
refuse at present to give this phase of 
the market much weight. (page 53) 


Men’s Worsteds Active 


Increased call for 1932  worsteds, 
especially men’s fancies, has brought 
cheer to mills. (page 55) 


. 7 
Knitting 
Million a Month Saved 
3y spiking false price-cut reports in 
underwear industry, Associated Knit 
Underwear Manufacturers of America 
help toward stability, and save $8,000,- 
000 in eight months. (page 20) 


Circular-Machine Attachments 

In a circular knitting plant there are 
many ways in which a foreman can 
exercise his ingenuity. Several handy 
contrivances which have been devised 
to increase production and _ improve 
quality are described. (page 30) 


Weltless-Top Attachment 


Announcement is made of the devel- 
opment of an attachment which may be 
applied to seamless hosiery machines 
for the purpose of developing a non- 
raveling picot top of the weltless type. 
(page 44) 








The Textile Outlook 


LTHOUGH there has been something of a let-down in the general 


L\ textile situation this week, basic conditions have not changed and like- 


lihood continues that November and December will be better than 
and September with October marking a turning point. 


August 
The cotton market 


has held most of its recent advance despite the fact that buying rather 


showed signs of 


quickly 


inactive and dealers claim a strong statistical position. 


weariness. 


Wool remains steady though very 
Silk has fluctuated 


narrowly and barring gold suspension by Japan may not go much lower. 


Rayon has been stabilized by the recent price readjustment. 


With holiday 


distribution in retail cireles in the offing and secant stocks of goods in all 


hands, there is prospect of sufficient support to carry the general market 


along on even keel. 


The spring season is opening up in cottons, silks and 


wool goods and buyers seem likely to wait until the last moment, thus 


further strengthening the 


operations materialize. 


market at 


the time when these concentrated 


That low prices will eventually mean broad dis- 


tribution is one of the encouraging thoughts textile sellers are hanging on to. 
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I) i consumption” 
cvs keynote of the 
ad to Sixt] nual Meeting of 
Com, The Cotton-T extile Insti- 
nany tute held in New York 
are last 2 and reported in 
our issue. In sup- 
port he discussions 4 
representative merchants, 
rlect manufacturers in widely 
tical scatte fields, and fasi- 
vers ion a ities on oppor- 
> of tunit extending the 
) mark 1 comprehensive 
exh f both new anil 
esta hed uses of cotton 
ads, was featured. 
ght 
e 
{ Stocking in Her Stocking! two shuttles. Details in regard to Ra on 
Hosiery as Christmas gifts, especially selection of stock and construction of Vy 
the new quality mesh hosiery, promises the fabric are given. (page 46) rosy T 
bring holiday business to the mills. \ eighting of Underwear 
in Current. Christmas orders lean to Topper Line in Hose _ It is pointed out that unless a damper 
nit eshes. (page 57) There are many possible causes of '5 placed upon present methods ot “gyp”’ 
ca the appearance of a prominent topper Weighting, consumer acceptance of 
)- High Cost of Delay line in silk hose. The use of high-twist materials commonly subjected to this 
Manufacturers and distributors of silk carries with it the necessity of ‘™eatment will be imperilled. (page 24) 
winter underwear are due to lose money eliminating this defect. (page 46) - . . c 
trough loss: of business Mais fall. as Finer Deniers Cut, 150s Advanced 
re result of congested demand. (page 57) Raw Silk Prices Decline Rayon producers curb growing un- 
- , Indifference among broadsilk mills ¢ettainty in market by 10-I5c. cut of 
ly Fleece Sweaters at Premium has brought a drop of 5 to 10c. on all finer denier prices, and 10c. advance in 
m Buyers have difficulty in getting grades of raw silk. Fair call from certain of the 150s. (pages 36 and 53) 
, fleece sweaters, numerous mills being hosiery industry. (page 53) , ‘ ; 
heavily sold they are refusing de- High-Speed Warper 
livery prior to January. (page 57) Throwsters Enjoy Good Tram Call Warping at 300 yd. per minute is 
| Trams are active, but crepes and or- made possible by the introduction of a 
r : ganzines are quiet. (page 53) new warper and creel for use with rayon 
Silk and, silk. The new machines have 
5 


Weaving Triple Chiffon 
in making triple chiffon on box looms 
most practical to run the filling in 


Resist Fabric Price Weakness 
Stronger broadsilk mills resist efforts 

to force down prices of current lines; 

market hopes for rally. (page 55) 








The Business Outlook 


ROAD measures of general business volume are being distorted by 
abnormal banking conditions and by the steady narrowing down of 


(page 44) 


many operating advantages. 


Processing 


Finishing Camel’s-Hair Fabrics 
When subjected to wet-finishing proc- 
esses, camel’s-hair fabrics react in an 
entirely different manner from all-wool 
goods. This material must, therefore, 


trade to local activity which is not included in the national indicators. The 
decline in check payments, which brings our index to a new low level this 
week, reflects in large part the return of business to a cash currency basis 
in many localities. 


receive special treatment. (page 27) 


Cop Dyeing 

The dyeing of filling yarns in cop 
form has assumed considerable im- 
portance, and noteworthy progress along 
this line has been made. General in- 
formation in regard to the selection and 
application of dyestuffs for this type of 
work is supplied. (page 28) 


The slackness in carloadings likewise is a symptom of 
the increased relative importance, in such periods, of short-haul, quick- 
hipment, small order trade which shifts traffic to trucks and may be intensi- 
lied by rate increases. The consumer necessity industries, catering to im- 
nediate short-range requirements, continue encouragingly active, but the 
ig basic construction and equipment industries still show no sign of 
timulation by obsolescence or investment expansion, and probably none 


to be expected in the next two months. Wheat, cotton and a few other 


Duplexing Fabrics 

Methods of duplexing cotton drill and 
rayon fabrics for use in ladies’ slippers 
improved and session of Congress discounted—The Business Week. are outlined. The preparation of the 
cementing compound is the vital fea- 
ture of this process. (page 47) 


ommodities have reacted strongly from bottom price levels as the specu- 
itive possibilities on the short-side have become exhausted, foreign demand 
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piking 
Price Cut 


Rumors Saves 


Underwear Mills 
$1,000,000 
a Month 


By John Black 


Assistant editor, TEXTILE WorLD 


OOSE rumors of price cuts have always been a 
problem in the textile industry, but the depression 
period of the last two years has provided unusually 

fertile soil for them. Inaccurate reports, sometimes 
unintentional and sometimes inspired, are an outstanding 
difficulty during these days of acute competition. Recent 
achievements of the Associated Knit Underwear Manu- 
facturers of America in promptly spiking false rumors 
have so broad an application as to be useful to the 
textile industry as a whole. 

The underwear industry entered the depression in a 
fairly good position, so far as stocks were concerned: 
more important even than the stocks themselves, how- 
ever, was the changing attitude of the manufacturers. 
Continued education by their association, plus bitter 
experience in a glutted market, had gradually converted 
mill men to the policy of curtailment. 

This policy has helped them over the recent times of 
poor business. It has had the result of holding under- 
wear prices, particularly ribbed underwear prices, at 
comparatively firm levels, while most of the other textile 
groups were in the throes of competitive warfare. 

However, curtailment alone did not solve their prob- 
lem. The economy wave among consumers reduced 
sales, created uncertainty and paved the way for a per- 
sistent flood of price-cut rumors. Most of these reports 
had no basis in fact—as investigation proved—but they 
were instrumental in creating a certain amount of panic 
among manufacturers, and often enough they forced 
prices down to below-cost levels. 

To meet this issue, the underwear association, through 
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its secretary Roy A. Cheney, has conducted an educa. 
tional campaign by correspondence. This drive, now jp 
its second year, has been notably successful in quicken. 
ing manufacturers to a realization of the need of 
analyzing their costs in relation to selling prices. 

The campaign was carefully conceived to conform to 
the strictest interpretation of the law. The funda. 
mental idea was that manufacturers do not sell at profit. 
less levels consciously, and when shown that the cutting 
is needless they will individually and voluntarily set 
and hold to prices which will allow them normal profit, 
The aim of the association was to help the manufacturer 
to do his own thinking. 

Excerpts from letters sent out during the holiday 
period last year illustrate how this point is driven home. 
One letter showed the fallacy of such trade principles 
as the following: 

The belief that each can, because of his location, 
make goods much cheaper than his competitors. 

That if business falls off, it is due solely and only to 
the fact that competitors have made lower prices and 
are taking all the business. 

That the naming of lower prices will immediately 
bring a volume of business. 

That so-called secret deals and concessions are really 
secret and can be kept so. 

That a statement by a buyer (always interested in 
securing lower prices) that a competing mill has cut 
prices and made concessions, is the gospel truth, and that 
price cuts and concessions must be made at once and 
without further investigation. 

That competing mills are not interested in making 
money and therefore there is no community of interest 
between mill executives. 

That despite the large number of mills that have gone 
out of business, and despite the allocation of knit under- 
wear machinery to other lines such as outerwear, bathing 
suits, etc., the underwear industry is greatly overpro- 
duced and that all a mill can hope for is to break even 
and stay out of the red. 


Market Studies Suggested 


A second letter, a few days later, stressed the impor- 
tance of market studies by each manufacturer, to reveal 
volume possibilities for his own particular type of gar- 
ment, and invited manufacturers to publish their prices 
through the association, agreeing not to deviate from the 
list without publishing new ones. This request, which 
won wide response, had the obvious advantage of 
radically cutting down the amount of special reductions 
and private concessions in the market. 

But there still remained some disposition to accept 
price-cut rumors and when that extended into the cur- 
rent year, a more direct method of attack was evolved 
by Mr. Cheney. Informed by one mill representative of 
a report from a customer that another competitive mill 
had just cut its prices, he wrote to the supposed offender, 
asking for the facts. In a large number of cases, the 
rumor was proved to be false. 

The force of such a method need scarcely be empha- 
sized. It brought price-cut rumors out of the dark— 
and most of the time they faded to nothing in the day- 
light. There is too much acceptance of price-cut gossip 
among textile manufacturers, especially the knit goods 
group. They have been disposed to rely on price-cuts as 
a method of selling, irrespective of effect on profits. 

The underwear association has found a surprisingly 
large number of price-cut rumors to be wholly inaccu- 
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te even direct claims made by supposedly responsible themselves able to hold steady on prices. So firm was 


ral 
buvers have been proved false. the market tone, that the cotton market break of early 
; war on the price-cut problem is not regarded as October did not cause any deviation from price, though 

having reached full scope, but already it has done much it had a softening effect on most of the other related 
to bring stability and to increase profits for manufac- markets and even into such comparatively remote fields 
turers who were perilously close to the red column. It as rayon. 
is estimated that $8,000,000 has been saved to the The southern manufacturers of winterweights have 
underwear industry in eight months by this method. been the most responsive, so far, in holding down pro- 

mills are coming more and more to adopt this duction to demand. These firms had been selling only 
policy; they query the association whenever a report of 60% of their output up to the time of the campaign, and 
a drastic cut comes out, and the association does the rest. they followed this policy on the casual hope of selling 
The point stressed is that the association is not concerned perhaps 75%. The association stressed the point of 
witli an actual cut; that is the manufacturer’s prerog- bringing output into closer line with actual business, and 
ative; however, experience of the last year has shown the result was an intelligent restraint on production 
these to be extremely few, compared to the false rumors which “has steadied the heavyweight underwear market 
of cuts. throughout the current year. 

biggest difficulty of underwear manufacturers in The lightweight underwear mills are rapidly falling 
figuring out a possible reduction is to make the proper in line on this policy, and aim to end this season with 
study of costs and balances beforehand. On the assump- minimum inventories. Mills producing summer and 


tu 


no regard for the true figures, 


manufacturers with such fig- 


ures as will reveal the profit- 
and-loss situation and allow 
them to do their own reck- 
oning. This service is being 


widely welcomed in the trade, 
and the association expects 
to expand it, as the call for 
it develops. 
The double activity, aiming 
ntelligent curtailment of 
stocks and the spiking of 
price-cut rumors, has in- 
jected a new health into the 
underwear industry this year. 
This is especially true at 
the ribbed underwear end. 
The ribbed underwear mills 
entered 1931 with a clearly 
defined policy of  curtail- 
nt; they anticipated the 
| season and they held 
back on output so rigidly 
that even with a deplorably 
backward season, they found 
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pical letter of Associated 

Underwear Manufac- 

s of America, in which 
e cut rumors are nailed. 
‘Ss work by the associa- 
n saves the idustry 
wly $1,000,000 a month. 





that many cuts are decided upon loosely and with winter weights have employed the policy at both ends, 
the association supplies with a generally beneficial result. 


ASSOCIATED 
KNIT UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS o AMERICA 
48 Mana Building 
UTICA, NEW YORK 


GENERAL LETTER TO SOUTHERN RIB GROUP 


10/2/31 


Gentlemen:, 


At noon on the Monday that the@M—MBKnitting Company opened its 
lightweight lines, a mill executive told me that the SM base 
price on the latch needle suit was $4.624. 


The base price was actually $4.87}. 


A few days later another mill executive informed me that the light- 
weight ribbed mills had made their prices, and had then made sev- 
eral reductions. 


This was untrue. 


All of which goes to show that there is too much loose talk and 
chatter about serious matters which affect the earning power of the 
mills. 


Executive balance and a careful search for facts are most essential 
in these lines. 


As a matter of ordinary business judgment and in your ow interests, 
check all stories (and there will be the usual output of them) through 
your Association. 


Yours very truly, 
ROY A. CHENEY, 


SECRETARY. 


“BUSINESS CAN NEVER EXIST WITHOUT A FAIR PROFIT 
WHEN PROFITS DISAPPEAR, BUSINESS LIKEWISE DISAPPEARS.Y 
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Variation 

of Yarn Tension 
During 

Ring Spinning 


By Carl D. Brandt 





Trav- R.p.m. 





@ From time to time there has been considerable dis- 
cussion as to the advantages to be gained through the 
application of variable-speed motors to spinning frames. 
The accompanying discussion, supported by specific data 
obtained froin practical fests, indicates that considerable 
benefit may be derived from such a step. 
ROAM the time of starting a new bobbin on the ring 
frame until the bobbin is full, the yarn is continu- 
ally under a stress that varies over quite a wide 
range. To show just what this is and how it varies is 
the purpose of this article. 
The spinning frame on which this test was run was 
a standard make, individually motor driven, contain- 
96 tape-driven spindles, and running 23s warp yarn 
The cotton used was approximately 
The yarn was spun from 4-hank roving, 


ot 
ing 
on a filling wind. 
l in. in staple. 
doubled at the creel, and drawn to a 23s yarn containing 
22 turns per inch. The frame was equipped with 1{-in. 
in. ; and the spindle speed 7 200 


The gage was 33 


rings 
r.p.m. 
In order to make the necessary corrections in the final 


calculations, it was necessary to first determine certain 


uw 
oO 


+ 


t 


Efficiency 





horsepower Out 


Centri! are 
eler to ugal 2 
Wet., Slip, Wind R.p.m._ Force ds 
Siz R.p.m. R.p.m. Yarn of of ot 
Test Position of Ring 4/0, oO of Deliv- Trav- Travele - 
No Rail Grains Motor Spindle ered eler Grains thi 
1 Bottom of bobbin, wr 
top of traverse. 71 17.4 7297 105 7192 109 % 
2 Bottom of bobbin, 1 
bottom of traverse .71 18.5 7290 71 7219 110¢ b 
3 Top of bobbin, top ee 
of traverse ee i 16.0 7305 105° 7200 1093 ie 
+ lop of bobbin, bot- us 
tom of traverse {a4 16.8 7300 71 7229 =: 1103 
5 All ends down 15.0 7310 ’ 
Yarn Mean Centrif- Tension Tensio: 
Length Radius ugal Tension Dueto in 
in Yarn of Force Above Wind Yarn at ; Vi 
Test Balloon, Weight, Yarn, of Yarn, Traveler, Resist., Bobbi: 
No Inches Grains Inches Grains Grains Grains Grains 
l 7.0 . 070 75 77 219 6 288 
2 a3 . 093 1.16 159 244 19 267 y 
3 2.8 028 54 22 89 | 204 , 
4 4.6 . 046 dz 49 108 + 180 
5 eae Salas ea oe 
Motor Pressure 
Watt- Effi- Actual of 
Multiple meter ciency Power Power Traveler Effective Coef- 
Through Read- at De- Re- Against Traveler ficient 
Test Trav- ing, Load,  livered, quired, Ring, Pull, of 
No eler Watts Per Cent Watts Watts Grains Grains Friction 
| 3) 1450 76.4 1107 168 875 95 108 
2 1.418 1510 77.5 1170 231 997 103 103 
a 228 1398 «4975.7 1059 120 900 92 .102 
4 1.67 1436 76.2 1094 155 984 105 107 
5 1286 73.0 939 
of the motor characteristics. These were obtained }hy 


removing the motor from the frame and running a block 
test in the engineering laboratory. The final results are 
shown graphically on chart No. 1, and use will be mad 
of these characteristics in the work that follows. 

When the preliminary work had been completed, th 
motor was replaced at the frame and the necessary elec 
trical instruments connected into the line in 
determine the power consumption at the different pomts 
of the spinning process. The instruments were arrange: 
on a table placed at the end of the frame, the con 
necting leads being tied in at the magnetic switch-box 
By, this means two men could make all the electrical 
readings at any given time. The data obtained here is 
summarized in the accompanying table. 

In gathering the data, the part that required the 
ereatest care was obtaining the balloon outline. This 
was done by placing a cross-sectioned, black card directly 
in back of the spindle and locating the points along the 
balloon at 3-in. intervals. These points were then replot- 
ted and served as the outline for the graphica! solutions 
of One realizes the fact that different balloons 
at different spindles will not all have the same outline. 
Those which appeared to represent the average were 
chosen and used in this experiment. 


order to 


Stresses. 


Once the data had been obtained, all was in readiness 


for the graphical solution of the various stresses. The 
work, step by step, is reproduced in Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 


) 


D: ig, represents the balloon outline drawn accu 
rately to scale; and the two forces that result from the 
centrifugal force of the varn are also shown. These 
First determine the 
length of yarn in the balloon by actual measurement 1n 
Fig. 2. From this length find the gross weight. Deter 
mine the average radius of the balloon about the cents 
of the spindle, and consider the entire weight of yar 
centered at this point. 
force which, using No. 2 as an example, becomes: 


forces are calculated as follows: 


Then solve for the centrifugal 


l¢ 


(0.00034 ) (0.093 ) (7219)? x 159 grains 


Similarly the values at each of the other positions were 
computed. The magnitudes of these component torces 


Fi Block fest of 4 10-volt, OU CV le, 
3-hp. motor running at 1160 r.p.m.; 
no load speed, 1200. 
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ained by laying off, along the horizontal of Fig. 
tho value of the centrifugal force of the yarn and 
‘ting the force polygon, using the directions of 
the forces as obtained in Fig. 2. The values of the out- 
ard components are given in Fig. 3. This stress is 
increased by the wind resistance offered to the 
balloon; and the final upward pull at the traveler is that 
siven in Fig. 4. The angle of the force from the ver- 
presents the angle of lag due to wind resistance. 
5 represents the method used in splitting up the 
pull in the yarn between the traveler and the 
into its horizontal and vertical components. The 
tical component is the force that overcomes the resist- 
nee of the traveler. In order to construct these force 
rams it is first necessary to solve for the actual 
in the yarn between the traveler and bobbin; 
done as follows, using position 2 as an illustration : 


1.48) (3.14) (96) (7219) (v7) _ 231 
(12) (7000) (44.25) vee 
x == 26/7. grains 
value, as found, is the tension in the yarn in 
It will be seen that in all instances these calcu- 
orces are greater than the forces acting in the 
directly above the travelers. This proportion of 
increase, or multiple, varies and grows greater as the 
varn is pulled closer to the bobbin and as the angle it 


nakes when passing through the traveler becomes 
sharp These results, as _ 
found, are given in Table 1. Y 
No allowance has been made 
1 the possible slight in- 
- nN a 
crease In power necessary (4) 2 D 
turn the full bobbin as | 
? 
a ” 
4 < 
- I 
/ i ) 8 
7 8 
Ts “a - 116 |. Ase) 
> 
yi 
I /¢ 
jf My 
ig. ; 
al 
| Fig. 5 
Y 
“a ® @ 
® 
1. 9) , @ 
x 
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% wy 3 
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(4) 4) 
| —- 7 
ayy) A ® 
t 4 
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Rin: | Wesciciiaie eaten J 
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J. c Fig. 3 Fig. 4 
997972 
= + $64 
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Fig. 6 
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Yarn tensions during spinning; 
effect of ring rail position 


Fig. 7. 


compared to the empty bobbin. Since the full bobbin 
offers a greater amount of exposed surface for the air 
to act upon, it is only logical to expect a greater resist- 
ance to turning effort. However, it is very doubtful if 
this factor is sufficiently greater to warrant much con- 
sideration. The reading with “all ends down” was made 
when the bobbin was approximately half full and there- 
fore would represent an average condition. 

Fig. 5 is composed of an outer circle representing 
the path of the traveler around the ring and two inner 
circles corresponding in size to the winding diameters 
of the yarn on the bobbin at the top and bottom of the 
traverse. A line drawn from the traveler path, tangent 
to the winding circle, represents the direction of pull in 
the yarn. The calculated pull is laid off along this line; 
a vertical dropped from this end point to the common 
horizontal center line of the two circles completes the 
force diagram. The values of these components are as 
given. 

At this point, knowing all forces acting on the traveler, 
it is possible to construct a force polygon and determine 
the actual outward pressure exerted by the traveler 
against the ring. These various diagrams are shown in 
Fig. 6 and are constructed as follows: Lay off from 
right to left, on the horizontal base line, a number of 
units equal to the value of the centrifugal force of the 
traveler in the direction of its action. From this end 
point draw a line in the direction of the upward com 
ponent of the centrifugal force of the yarn (values given 
in Fig. 3) with its magnitude to scale. Then lay off, 
horizontally to the right, the horizontal force as found 
in Fig. 5. The line closing the polygon represents the 
value of the pressure of the traveler against the ring. 

As a means of checking the accuracy of this work it 
was decided to find the coefficient of friction between 
the traveler and the Since the 
were used throughout the entire test, the coefficient of 
friction should be the same at each position of the ring 
rail. Three known values are used in this determination. 
From the vertical pull determined in Fig. 5 subtract the 
horizontal pull as shown in Fig. 4, and divide the result 
by the pressure of the traveler against the ring as found 
The results of these calculations are found 
and the check is about as close as could be 


ring. same travelers 


in Fig. 6. 
in Table 1, 
expected for graphical work of this type. 

The final graphs are practically self explanatory, as 
they show the variations in (Continued on page 36) 
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Weighting 


of Rayon Underwear 
Imperils 
lts Acceptance 


by the Consumer 


EIGHTING of rayon underwear fabrics has re- 

ceived extensive publicity recently. It is pro- 

posed to consider the subject here from the point 
of view of the various parties concerned in the contro- 
versy, and attempt to indicate some final conclusions. 
What is meant by “rayon weighting?” Rayon weighting 
today essentially consists of the addition of a finishing 
agent to the knitted cloth before it is sold to the cutter or 
the garment manufacturer, in an amount varying from 
5% to as high as 16% of the weight of the cloth. 

Various weighting agents are used, one of the most 
popular being magnesium sulfate, or common epsom 
salt. Barium salts and ordinary water also have been 
used to weight the fabric. Epsom salt is a deliquescent 
substance (absorbs water from the air) and is water 
soluble. When dipped in an epsom salt bath, the rayon 
fabric will take on a certain amount of the epsom salt. 
When dried, the fine powder of the epsom salt will cling 
to the fabric and diffuse the light striking the fabric. 
The result is a delustered effect and not an inherent low- 
luster effect. In addition, the salts give the fabric a full, 
heavy hand. [It should be noted particularly that the 
term “weighting” in the present context refers to a tem- 
porary filling or sizing which is removed on washing the 
fabric. Weighting of rayon by the methods described in 
this article should not be confused with the well-known 
silk-weighting process which affords a permanent in- 
crease in the weight of the silk —FEditor] 

What is the object of this weighting and what are some 
of its contingent results? Of course, the weighting in- 
creases the weight of the cloth by definition. Further it 
gives an ordinary cloth a fine, finished appearance and 
hand, making it attractive for the retailer. In addition, 
it allows a sleazy, stretched fabric, such as 36 stitches 
per inch, to be weighted so that the final product will 
appear to the consumer as heavy and as fine as a 42- 


Abstracted from the October, 1931, issue of Textile Organon, 
published by Tubize Chatillon Corp. 
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stitch fabric. It is not meant to imply here that ; 42. 
stitch fabric is the most desirable one; the figure. are 
used only to give an idea of the ratio. 

So far it would seem that a weighted fabric is pre fer- 
able to an unweighted one. A cheap weighting -ub- 
stance has replaced rayon, and a beautiful garment has 
been made. But here the beauty apparently ends. be- 
cause on the first washing of the garment by the con- 
sumer, the soluble weighting agent dissolves, anc the 
garment becomes its old sleazy self. Gone from the 
garment is the low luster and the good hand. 

This point brings us to the advantages and disacvan- 
tages of weighting rayon fabrics by the present methiods, 
First, inasmuch as rayon underwear fabric is sold b\ the 
pound, the weighting of the fabric tends to cheat the 
cutter-up, the garment manufacturer. Not a great deal 
of sympathy can be evinced here because it is inconceiv- 
able that an astute cutter or garment manufacturer should 
long be tricked by such a simple thing as weighting It 


is apparent then that these people are aware of the prac- 
tice and have either tolerated it or have agreed to it; due 
allowance is undoubtedly made for the weighting when 
they pay for the fabric. 

The second advantage of the plan is to add over-the- 


retail-counter appeal to the garment. It should be ap- 
parent that this is the main object of weighting. Con- 
sequently not only does the consumer suffer on his pur- 
chase, but as this purchase will have a bearing on his 
reordering of the product, the reputations of the retailer, 
the garment manufacturer, the cutter, the knitter, and 
the rayon producer are at stake. 

The only real harm that the weighting may do to the 
garment itself is that some weighted garments may be- 
come rancid or tender if left on the retailers’ shelves for 
too long a time. 

The object of weighting then has been to sell an in- 
ferior product as a standard product. The blame lies 
not only with the knitter, but all along the fabricating 
and distributing line where everyone, except the con- 
sumer, knows or should know just what he is buying 
and selling in his everyday business. 

The way out of the weighting dilemma should be 
simple once the desire to get out is evidenced by the 
various factors, from the knitters themselves to the re- 
tailers. Fabric could be purchased by specifications of 
so-many yards per pound with a certain number of 
stitches and wales per inch. There is little that the rayon 
producers can do except to point out the fallacy of the 
present methods. It should be apparent to even the cas- 
ual observer that the present plans of “gyp” weighting 
cannot be “gotten away with’ by the rayon underwear 
industry and its distribution channels for very long. 
When the consumer realizes that he has been tricked, 
the present methods of weighting will no longer be a 
problem. Can those who deal in rayon underwear see 
that far ahead and realize what may happen to the gen- 
eral consumer acceptance of rayon underwear and other 
rayon products in the meantime ? 
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Manufacturing 
Justomers, as a 


Business — 


How Pepperell 
Does It 








achieving more efficient sales and advertising control. 
Mr. McIntyre said that this organization has operated 
for three years and has materially helped in cutting 
waste in distribution. 

The method is designed for profit control as well as 
volume control, and is based on a tabulating machine 
card system which is designed to answer the marketing 
questions set forth above. 

Mr. McIntyre further described the plan as follows: 

‘Because we sell through so many different types of 
outlets and because our line embraces so many separate 
items, the problem of finding a workable method for 
answering all these questions was not an easy one. Our 

line was finally broken down into six 

main commodity groupings. Channels 

of distribution were listed under the 

heads such as: jobbers, retailers, manu- 

facturers, etc. Trading areas were 
| finally adopted as the basis of a geo- 
graphical code, after the use of the sales- 
men’s territory, for the same purposes, 
had proved impractical. 

‘The final and complete code devel- 
oped for each account showed the name 
of the salesman who sold the goods and 
the branch office in which the business 
originated. The number code has been 
used throughout. Card records are kept 
by customers and by city. 

“Provision has been made for setting 
area control sheets up on a six months’ 


| 66 4 . . . 
| “It is absolutely necessary basis: No. 1l—orders in commodity 


ESEARCH and = analysis, long 
accepted rules of procedure in 
manufacturing and financing, are 
still a novelty as regards their applica- 
to merchandising and market devel- 
ent. This is particularly true in 
tiles, where many companies continue | 
mploy the hit-or-miss method when | 
ines to selling. An outstanding 
ption is the Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
h company has so_ thoroughly 
tered the problem of orderly mer- 
udising that it knows, within close 
roximation, exactly what amount of 
profit comes from a given territory, and from a given 
sman. 
he Pepperell method was described in detail by Allyn 
\IcIntyre, vice-president of the company, in a recent 
ress before the Association Industries of Massa- 
isetts, at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston. The 
neiple of the method is to ascertain, first, all vital 
. incident to the consummation of a sale: Who 
| the goods? Who bought them? Where were they 
’ What were the costs (a) to sell, (b) to advertise 
goods? Then the relation of the sale to the market 
ortunity—What were the most profitable items? 
at markets or industries were capable of develop- 
nt? What new use could be developed for the fabrics 
produce? Were the sales in proportion to the produc- 
‘capacity for the industry? 
‘his work is in direct charge of the Research Depart- 
ut of the Pepperell company which cooperates with 
Sales Division but is under immediate supervision of 
[Executive Department. The Research Department 
kles the problem of obtaining more accurate knowl- 
se of actual and potential markets to use as a basis for 
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that we check not only 
our sales but our market 
opportunities. 
manufacturers say that 
sales cannot be orderly, 
but I maintain that they | tion of all figures to index our per- 
can and what we have 
done has proven that.” 


groups and units of sale; No. 2—sales 
in dollars for commodity groups; No. 
3—advertising expense and_ general 
accounts ; No. 4—selling expense in gen- 
eral account group and per cent reduc- 


. . Many 


centage figures based on one hundred 
for the United States total, to measure 
against a buying power index. With 


Allyn B. McIntyre, | this detail we can now picture in broader 
Vice-President, 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston 


terms the aim of our whole set-up. 
“We reasoned that if we could accu- 
rately credit each trading area with the 
amount of merchandise sold in it, record 
the amount of dollars produced by such sales and 
charge the area with its share of advertising and selling 
expense, we could thus determine the cost of sales pro- 
duction for that unit. We would then be in a position 
to compare such data with comparable areas, measure 
the data with a known and established buying power 
index, and thus determine fairly accurately, what, where 
and how our selling and merchandising efforts should be 
placed in order to get the most satisfactory results. 


Selling Expense Classified 


“The next step was the allocation of selling expense. 
Here again, I do not think it necessary to take the time 
to give you an exposition of the method used to break 
down each item of selling expense. We classified this 
under four general heads: No. 1—Supervision, salaries 
and expense; No. 2—Traveling expenses; No. 3—Sales- 
men’s salaries; No. 4—Overhead. One interesting fact 
is that the distribution of supervision expense was made 
on the basis of the roadmen’s expense in each territory. 
Credit and other expenses were charged to the branches 
on the basis of sales volume.” 
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Claims Return to 


Single Shift 


Would Save the 
Textile Industry 


(A Letter to the Editor) 


Hk writer of the following letter at least has a 
definite opinion as to the one thing needed to bring 
about a complete return to textile prosperity : 
Boston, MAss. 
Editor, TEXTILE Wor.pD: 

You have been writing constructive editorials of late 
but [ am very much afraid that you will be not only misun- 
derstood but also damned for being so frank. 

Your recent editorial on the wage question was O.K. Yet, 
| doubt if it will be appreciated in its full significance be- 
cause it 1s running counter to what certain men in the in- 
dustry want to think while knowing better. 

Now your editorial entitled “Data on Quality of 


Cotton 
(‘onsumed” is timely. 


Even SO, have you stopped to consider 
that there would never have been this jam in textiles if 
textile manufacturers instead of maintaining the two and 
three shifts of war times following the war had gone back 
immediately to the one shift of peace times ? 

Do you fully realize that it is the two or more shift 
perations, particularly in the South, that have been creat- 
ing unequal distribution of production over all the machinery 
of that industry while at the same time creating greater over- 
production—an overproduction persistently kept up until 
recent efforts to curb it—and which overproduction, has 
been preying upon selling prices until goods are being sold 
below their real intrinsic value? 


It can’t be otherwise when some mills with the equipment 
producing what two and three mills ought to 
[rue, it may be that there is greater economy in 
or three shift operation but such economy is all washed 
up in the effects on prices that such overproduction creates. 
business is normal we do not hear of this or that. 
when things are bad that efforts are made to find 
ome-made remedies to reach at the heart of the trouble. 
‘ manufacturer—the cotton manufacturers— 


Ol one are 


\\ Cll 


It Is Only 


the courage to go back on the one shift all at once there 
eR ct : 
Ould, be Lif) l 


overproduction in cotton goods: and what is 
1ore Government figures will prove this to be only too true. 

It will be found that there would be not only enough 
business to go around to run in full but that there would 
h business to put back 


also e cnougch 


into the running the 5 
ion spindles that have been discarded and which 
nly internal two and three shift operation persistently 
ept up has prevented from e¢etting share of the 
uusiness—in other words again, the unequal distribution 
ot production over the machinery of the industry. 

So [T cannot too forcibly say to you that the moment the 
cotton industry goes back to the one shift of peace times 

one and the same time prosperity will come back to that 
branch ot the textile industry within two months of its 


adoption. 


or 6 mill 
ylw th 
oniy the 


k 
| 


their 


he same holds true of the silk and of the knit goods in- 
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dustry as well as of worsteds. 
another matter. 

Returning to the one shift of peace times is the sim; 
remedy. The other remedy is leave things as they are, | 
get down to a six-hour day for a year or more until the oy 
production has been absorbed. 

Now about overproduction, there are two schools 
thought as to what causes depression. One school say 
overproduction is the cause, the other says underconsump- 
tion. Both are half right because one is a complement of 
the other. 

The fact is you can’t have underconsumption until you 
have had overproduction over a period of time. It is the 
persistent overproduction that bears down selling prices, 
cutting off living profits and thus causing the undercon- 
sumption because underconsumption can only come from 
reduced earning power and it is the effects of persistent 
overproduction that causes it. 

LLet a major industry like textiles get into depression and 
its effects in time swing to all other industries and the 
depression created by such underconsumption spreads until it 
reaches around the whole country. 

Therefore, instead of yelling about cutting out night work 
for women and minors which is but a makeshift after all, 
let the cotton industry get back to the one shift of peace 
times pronto and watch for a real return of prosperity in 
textiles within the next two months. 

You may remember the story about Napoleon. After he 
has crossed the Alps in the dead of winter, an unheard of 
thing at that time, he was asked why he did it and what he 
expected to gain. His reply was, “Nothing, but I wanted to 
show the world that it could be done.” 

Unlike this story of Napoleon, the cotton manufacturin 
industry has all to gain by going back to the one shift « 
peace times in a body. Joun Payni 


But woolen goods are s: || 


i 


Oo 
S 

+ 
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[Editor's Note: It is obvious of course that a complete 
return to single-shift operation would immediately reduc 
the menace of over-production, strengthen textile prices, and 
result temporarily in better return to capital and labor. To 
carry this argument further, however, is dangerous. ‘There 
is no reason to assume that single-shift operation would 
permanently prevent over-production. If an industry has 
not learned its lesson, it will over-produce on a single-shift, 
as readily as on a double-shift, basis. The former, it is true 
would take the form of plant expansion, but the ultimate 
result would be the same. 

By these remarks, we do not mean to infer that we do not 
favor the single-shift basis. We most decidedly do. We 
realize there are two schools of thought: one advocating 
single-shift to avoid over-production; the other advocating 
three shifts to capitalize to the fullest extent upon invest- 
ment in plant and equipment. Our own preference does 
not involve either of these considerations ; we merely believe 
that, from a social standpoint, there is no reason why, with 
the exception of certain peculiar types of industries and 
services, the great bulk of our necessities and luxuries 
cannot be produced during the day-time. 

Nevertheless, as we have stated in these columns before, 
industrial movements on the whole are not based upon social 
considerations. And, from the economic standpoint, we are 
convinced that it is first necessary for an industry to become 
thoroughly “sold” on the importance of balancing supply 
and demand before it will refrain from over-production, no 
matter how many shifts it is operating. Textile manu- 
facturers are slowly learning that lesson. We hope that 
they will quickly complete their education, and that ultimately 
they will apply it on a single-shift basis. | 
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inishing 
‘amel’s-Hair 
Fabrics 
Demands 
Maximum Ingenuity 


By Ralph Kane 





Typical fulling mill 


VERCOATINGS | containing a mixture of 


camel’s-hair noils, camel’s-hair garnet, and Texas 
— have become increasingly popular during 
t years. From the spinner of the yarn to the 


r ‘of the manufactured goods, all who hi ive to deal 
amel’s hair have been called upon to exercise great 


uity. When subjected to certain wet-finishing 
sses, for example, camel’s-hair fabrics react in an 
ly different manner from all-wool goods, being 
born to felting, vet susceptible to shrinking. The 
‘r, therefore, must take into consideration these 


liar properties when handling fabrics containing this 


en properly made and finished, camel’s-hair over- 
vs should combine lightness of weight, warmth, 
od wearing qualities. Numerous opinions have 
as to what percentage of 


‘xpressed camel’s hair 


be employed to produce the fabric which best 
these requirements. Thus, one blend suggested 


Oo camel's another, 
An outstanding fabric, 


ne which has gained an enviable reputation 


hair and 50% wool; and 
mel’s hair and 75% wool. 


con 


October 31 


tains 50% of camel’s-hair noils, 
and 30% Texas wool. 


20% camel's-hair garnet, 


Precautions Necessary 


Since the loss in grease weight in a fabric 
of this character averages 24 to 27%, the necessity of 
having sufficient weight and width to attain the proper 
foundation for further processing is obvious. The pre- 
cautions which the ches must take to produce besf 
results are no less important. In the first place, tacking 
is essential ; and to insure ballooning of the pieces during 
fulling, use of 4-in. stitches is recommended. 
careful sewing of seams and ends of the 
sary to form a complete tube or bag. 
goods are next soaped 


average 


Likewise, 
lists is neces- 
After tacking, the 
1 a washer or soaping machine, 
the excess liquor is extracted, and the fabric is trans- 
ferred to the fulling mill. 


Soaping and Fulling 


For soaping, the writer prefers a solution of 
soap and soda ash of proper consistency 
the long fulling treatment these 
Head-end shrinkage is of vital importance ; 
shrinkage in width must be guarded against 
overlapping of warp threads will result. If this overlap- 
ping occurs, it in turn will give rise to streakiness, which 
no amount of reprocessing will remedy. 

An additional amount of will be necessary to 
carry the goods through the fulling operation. If the 
solution is in proper condition, chafing and waste are 
reduced, and the fabric is allowed to shrink under normal 
conditions. In the case of camel’s-hair fabrics, to secure 
the required shrinkage, an unusually heavy weight is 
required; and for this reason the mills must be in the 
best possible mechanical condition. 

It is sometimes found that due to the obstinate resist- 
ance of this class of fabrics to fulling—even with added 
weight, fulling time, and maximum amount 
of soap—warp shrinkage has terminated, and no amount 
of running will lead to any change but waste. The only 
choice in this event is to bring the fabric to below the 
finishing width. 


palm-oil 

to withstand 
goods require. 
and excessive 
-otherwise 


which 


SOap 


increased 


Scouring 


As a rule, no addition of soap is necessary for scour- 
ing, since the solution still retains sufficient body for 
this operation. Warm or cold water is added in order 
to insure a good thick lather. It is important, however, 
that enough soap be present to remove all oil and grease 
and to maintain an emulsion. If the bath “breaks” 
ing scouring, the operation will be incomplete; 
goods are liable to develop a rancid odor. 

After scouring, the fabric is rinsed well and is ex- 
tracted in the usual manner. Wet napping is the next 
procedure. Considerable judgment will be required to 
determine which of the various methods of wet nap- 
ping will produce the best results, the choice of process 


dur- 
and the 


depending largely on the particular fabric being han- 
dled. The goods now are dried, reverse napped, and 
cropped. 

It is not unusual to find that a third napping and 


cropping are to get the fullness characteristic 
cloth. The amount of 
as speed of pile and counterpile, 
the blend used. 
When final 


are tente 


necessary 
of this type of as well 


is wholly dependent on 


contact, 


shearing has been accomplished, the goods 
red to width, given a thorough steaming, face 
up, and are folded. They are then subjected to final 
inspection and rolled in open width ready for shipment. 
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Selection 


and Application 


of Dyestuffs in 
Dyeing 
Cotton Cops 


By H. Marsden 


@ Increased demand for cotton fabrics containing yarn- 
dyed effects has resulted in improvements in equipment 
and technique employed in package dyeing. In ape ine 


particularly, the dyeing of filling yarns in cop form 
has assumed considerable importance; and noteworthy 
progress has been made. At the same time, it has been 


found that many of the principles involved in cop dyeing 
are equally applicable in dyeing other types of packages. 
In the first two installments of this article (Dec. 20, 
1930, and Feb. 14, 1931) the author discussed the design 
of equipment and methods of circulation; in this part he 
outlines the precautions to be taken in the selection and 
appli ation of dyestuffs. 


IK; NTION has been made briefly of the various 
classes of dyestuffs commonly employed in dye- 
ing cotton Of all the colors, the direct 
least trouble, providing only 


CC ps. 


cotton dyestuffs give the 


those are used which possess good solubility, penetrating 
power, and affinity for the fiber at low temperatures. 
(good exhaustion is not of such great importance; but in 
the case of heavy shades this 1s sometimes assisted 


the careful salt, although glauber 
In almost every instance 
found to be beneficial in 
For pale tints it 1s 

to add to the bath one of the many excellent penetrating 
preparations 


addition of 
salt is often found pre ferable. 


common 
presence of soda ash 1s 


producing even dveings advisable 


and leveling which are on the market. 


Direct Colors 


is dissolved in warm water and added to the 
cold dyebath through a fine cotton sieve, and the neces 
added in the way. 


cold; and by 


he dye 


sary assistants are same 


means of live 


The goods 


are entered steam, the 





pale shades are best dyed cold. There are some colors 


which only give a full shade at a temperature of an 
200° F., and in these cases the temperature is raised De 
very slowly. la 

Sampling is carried out in the usual way; and when ul 
shading, small additions can be made without lifting the o 
cops. When the required shade is reached, the cops are - 
lifted, the goods hydro-extracted, and usually removed - 
for drying without any further treatment. At the most, 7 
only a cold wash is given before drying. If after- ‘ 


treatment is given to meet some special fastness requi: 


ment, the dyestuffs used must be amenable to thie 7 
treatment. 
Developed Colors , 
Certain substantive colors are sometimes diazotized ) 
and developed, when a particular shade or degree of 
fastness is required. This branch of cop dyeing is € 
neglected, probably by reason that the skill and knowl- Cl 
edge necessary to successful results are greater than 0 
with many other classes of dyestuffs. Often the shades n 
produced are distinguished by their dull and dirty 0 
appearance. With care, however, adhering to the cor- s 
rect chemical conditions which are essential to each @ 
operation, shades can be produced which combine fast- 
ness with clearness and beauty of tone. 
After dyeing in the ordinary way, the cops are hydro- 
extracted and transferred to the diazotizing bath. To 
secure the best results it is imperative to resort to 
artificial cooling of the bath either by means of a brine | 
coil or by the addition of crushed ice. Only by this | 
means can fast, clear, bright shades be obtained. The 


diazotization bath is prepared by first making the 
sodium nitrite into a concentrated solution (20%), and 
adding it at one time to the acid liquor in the bath. 
Tests are carried out from time to time with Congo 
Red paper for acidity, and with starch iodide paper { 
excess of nitrous acid. After circulating for 20 min 
the cylinders are quickly but thoroughly hydro-extracted 
and transferred to the coupling bath. It is advisable to 
keep the goods covered as much as possible throughout 
the whole operation, as light has a deleterious effect on 
the resulting shade. Coupling is carried out cold in an 
alkaline bath of the developer. A quantity of yee 
acetate should always be added, and the bath tested fron 
time to time. Coupling is usually complete after 20 min., 
after which the goods are well rinsed, soaped, and finally 
hydro-extracted. 

Many of the developers 
successfully, 


on the market can be used 
but hydroxy compounds seem to give th 
best results. Considerable difficulty is experienced in 
keeping the dyeings fast to rubbing and in avoiding thie 
precipitation of solid coloring matter in the bath. ‘To 
minimize these defects, only the minimum quantity of 
dyestuff and developer should be used; and care shoul d 
be taken to see that in the preliminary dyeing the color 
is well fixed and the bath well exhausted. 


Basic Dyestuffs 


basic 


\pplication of dyestutfs to the cop requit 
much greater care than is the case with substanti\ 
colors. The chief difficulty is in obtaining evenness. 


and in avoiding the precipitation of the color lake o1 
rather than in, the fiber, causing the color of the dy 


material to rub and bleed in the finishing processes. 

our machines arranged as a battery are used f 
the 
fixing; and the fourth {: 
acid is used as a mordanting agen 


basic (one for boiling out: second fi 
the third for 


Tannic 


dyeing 
mordanting ; 
dveing ). 


temperature of the bath 1s raised to 140° F. in 30 min. 
Karely, if ever, is this temperature exceeded, and many 
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and tie quantity used for a given shade is always 
to the minimum compatible with the requisite 


edu 

fast If excess is employed, the dyeings tend to 
unevenness and dullness ; on the other hand, a deficiency 
of mordant reduces the fastness. Only by careful 
experiment are the exact quantities gaged for any par- 
ticular dyestuff and shade. The tannic acid is introduced 


into the bath by suspending a muslin bag containing it 
in the liquor while the temperature is raised to 95° C. 
Next the steam is turned off, the cop cylinders are 
introduced, and circulation is continued for 30 min. in 
the cooling bath. With careful attention the tannin bath 
can be used repeatedly, with additions of one-half to 
three-fifths of the original quantity. Addition of a little 
Monopol soap or Turkey red oil assists penetration. 
\fter mordanting, the cops are thoroughly hydro- 
extracted, placed in the previously prepared fixing bath 
containing the antimony salt, and circulation is carried 
out for 30 min. On account of the tendency of the 
fixing bath to become acid, it is rarely used more than 
once or twice. The temperature of the fixing bath 
should not exceed 40° C. The cylinders are now lifted 
and rinsed before being thoroughly hydro-extracted. 
Rinsing with a weak soap solution has a beneficial 
effect on the final shade produced. The dyeing opera- 
tion is started cold, and the dyestuff is added in por- 
tions, the cylinders being lifted out of the liquor each 
time the additions are made. When the dyebath is fairly 
well exhausted, the temperature is slowly raised to 


80° C. Acetic acid, or alum, as preferred, should always 
he added to the dyebath. Back-mordanting and fixing 


1 


has a beneficial effect on the fastness of the dyeings, 
although at the same time it has a slight dulling effect 
mn the shade. Souring with 0.5% sulfuric acid has a 
rightening and leveling effect on certain colors, but this 
operation must always be followed by soaping. 


Sulfur Dyestuffs 


Sulfur dyestuffs are very largely used in cop dyeing 
ount of the ease with 
they are applied, and 

he good qualities of the dye- 
ngs. Usually, standing baths 
ire kept for the heavier 
sI -. about three - fifths 
itions being made. In 
reparing the bath, the dve- 
stull is pasted with a little 
water and a portion of 
dium sulfide and then 
to the bath through a 
cotton — sieve. The 
re! der of the sodium sul- 
then added and the 
irculated for a few 
s The goods are 
. the bath being raised 
boil in 20 min. and 


} 


iling for 15 min. Be- 
‘iting the goods from 


i, any scum on the sur- 
the liquor is carefully 
d off with a flat piece 
wood. The cylinders 
ted quickly and_ thor- 
hydro-extracted, this 
n being sufficient to 
the dyestuff in the 


Cop dyeing 
commonly employed in Europe 
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equipment of type 


fiber. Then the goods are thoroughly boiled in clean 
water, and next are given a cold rinse. 

Sulfur dyeings, as a rule, do not present any special 
difficulties, excepting those peculiar to this type of dye- 
stuff when applied to cotton in any form. Blacks 
exhibit a liability to bronziness, and show on the surface 
a white dustiness which has the appearance of finely 
divided sulfur. This defect is lessened by the more fre- 
quent discharge of standing baths. Dyers have been 
heard to boast that they have kept a sulfur bath standing 
in constant use for six months. If one considers the 
weight of dyestuffs and sodium sulfide which must have 
been added to the bath during this period, it is obvious 
that there must be a constant deposition of free sulfur 
on the cops. This is not fixed to the fiber, nor is it 
considered to play any great part in the tendering of the 
fiber; but it does make the fiber harsh, as well as the 
woven cloth made from the yarn. Sulfur dioxide is 
always present in and about sulfur dyeings; and as all 
machines are made of iron, care should be taken to keep 
sulfur-dyed goods from contact with goods dyed with 
other classes of dyestuffs, especially during drying, one 
dryer being reserved for sulfur dyeings. 


Indigo Dyeing 


Indigo is dyed extensively on cotton yarn in the cop, 
and the actual dyeing presents no special difficulties. 
The bath is prepared by reducing the indigo with hydro- 
sulfite in a small quantity of warm water containing the 
required amount of caustic soda. The reduced indigo is 
then strained into the dyevat through a fine cotton cloth. 
It is generally found preferable to keep an indigo stock 
vat; and before adding the reduced indigo to the dyevat, 
the liquor in the vat is sharpened by the addition of about 
1 oz. of hydrosulfite powder and 1 pint of caustic soda 
of 76° Tw. to 100 gal. The indigo must be in perfect 
solution in the bath; but at the same time, excess of 
either caustic soda or hydrosulfite must be avoided. A 
cold dyebath is used, and circulation is carried out for 
about 30 min. 

The goods are then lifted 
and hydro-extracted. It is 
here that the chief difficulty 
is experienced. The hydro- 
extraction must be thorough; 
and to obtain this, the vacuum 
system must be of large capac- 
ity and very efficient. This 
vacuum treatment has _ the 
effect of drawing air through 
the cops, and consequently 
partial oxidation of 
the reduced indigo and fixa- 


Causes 


tion upon the fiber. Unfor- 
tunately, the air passing 
through the cops tends to 
follow well - defined paths 


rather than to circulate over 
the whole of the fibers within 
the cops. As a result, when 
a dyeing is passed for wash- 
ing, the dyestuff on the inner 
layers of the cops is still in 
the reduced condition, and 
being soluble in this state, is 
removed and precipitated in 
the wash water. This gives 
uneven and dusty dyeings. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Ewing Galloway 
A foreman can display initiative in many ways 
ima circular knitting mill 


Nai/ head's, 


Ingenuity sr 
Capitalized in 


Circular 
Knitting 


By J. B. Relyea 


Consulting Knitting Specialist 
35 W. Louden St., Philadelphia 


@ The slotted cross-arm post has been a development of 
great importance, according to the author of this article. 
In addition to explaining the purpose and merits of this 
device, AIr. Relyea describes two other contrivances 
which increase machine efficiency and decrease unneces- 
sary stoppage. 


HEN a knitter finds that his machine has 
stopped without an end having broken, he often 
loses all patience with the end-out stop motion. 
However, he has no one but himself to blame when this 
an action indicates that the motion has 
If the device is set properly for 


occurs, as such 
not béen set correctly. 
a slack-wound bobbin or cone, the use of a tightly wound 
package will often be the cause of unwarranted stoppage. 
Changing from a cone feed to a bobbin feed or vice versa 
necessitates a reajustment of the device, or this also will 
be a source of annoyance and lost production. 
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Vire twisted 





Recently I saw a room in a large knitting mill which 
was running in a manner surprising to me. The knitters 
stood or sat around with apparently no idea of { iding 
a stopped machine. Since they were running worsted 
yarn from cones, I had expected that they would be kept 
rather busy. When I spoke of the matter to the fore. 
man, he smiled and pointed to a novel device attached 
to each of these machines. This consisted of a sort of 
fork formed from soft wire (Fig. 1) and having ag 
narrow strip of knitted fabric wound around it. This 
attachment was so arranged that the fabric pressed 
lightly against the feeding ends, thereby holding them 
steady. There was no real tension applied—just enough 
control to keep the ends from jumping. This allowed 
the full length for the adjustment of the weights on the 
falling wires, and the yarn was run straight from the top 
into them. No tension even the disk at the 
weights was necessary. One of the best features was 
that when an end did break there was at least a yard of 
yarn to spare. This extra length was attained by placing 
the hold-back tension as far away from the stop motion 
as possible. About the only chance for a run-off was 
when a slug or bunch of yarn caught in the guide hole. 

This fork-shaped device was formed by winding fairly 


disk or 






Wire form made on block, Fig. 1 


4 : 
~~ Steel rod 
Wire 1s soldered Fig. 2. N ee 
i to rod here attachment holds 
é yarn stead 
Wire soft wire around the nails 
‘ ° wit 
es which had been hammered 
( Fig. 1. Method ; , | 
} of forming part way into the wooden 


shown in Fig. 2. 


were twisted 


block, as 
The two ends 
together and soldered to the 
stripper rod. It should be kept in mind that no tension, 
in the real sense of the word, was applied. 

This foreman is a genius of sorts, having invented, 
among other things, a piece-work system whereby the 
knitter was paid by the pound, but which involved the 
deduction of a certain amount for all bad work and 
broken needles in excess of a specified reasonable allow- 
arice. There seemed to be no hitch to this system until 
it was found one day that there was a regular gambling 
den upstairs, the knitters using the defective needles for 
poker chips. He also devised a high cylinder in order 
to get away from oil streaks. There was ample space 
in the oil cutout, and a needle Jong enough to accommo- 
date the additional distance was used. The success of 
this idea depended upon keeping on hand an ample sup- 
ply of these special needles. 

Knitting machines have recently been presented with 
an improvement of great importance. This takes the 
form of a loose cross-arm post with a convenient loosen- 
ing arrangement. When the post is loosened by un- 
screwing a nut, a cut washer is allowed to slide down 
past the thread on the post, and the latter may be taken 
out through a slot in the cross arm. It requires the work 
of only five minutes to take out the post, and then the 
cylinder or even the sinker ring may be removed. Knit- 
ters working with large-size sinker tops should cert: inlv 
appreciate this, as only a few hours is required to Te 
move, clean, and replace a ring. 


yarn-steadying 


device 
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ves live, this is particularly true. 
re continually spending money to improve their 
nities and thus develop a higher type of labor. 
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New village houses 


Winnsboro Mills Continues Village Improvement 


 \CTIVE living conditions and adequate recrea- 


nal facilities are recognized as sound investments 
industrial concerns. In the South, where the 
of textile mills own the villages in which their 
The successful 


sboro (S. C.) Mills, which were purchased sev- 
rs ago by the United States Rubber Co., have 
| a definite program of village improvement in 
few years. Recent additions to the physical 


‘ies at Winnsboro include a modern community 


for operatives. 
paved sidewalks 


ind several attractive cottages 
| village has curbed streets, 


iss lawns throughout. 


Community House, which was completed this 
ntains in the left wing a gymnasium with regula- 
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tion basket-ball court and seating capacity for about 
300 spectators. The ground floor room of the right 
wing includes a large recreation room with facilities for 
pool, ping-pong and other indoor games, and has several 
tables for reading and writing. The room above this 
recreation room is equipped for lodge meetings, dances 
and other general assemblies. In the basement of the 
right wing are two bowling alleys. In addition to these 
features, there are dressing rooms and showers for men 
and women, kitchen facilities, and a large reception room. 

The plant has undergone rather extensive reorgani- 
zation of its machinery with the result that the capacity 
was increased this year. This work, in addition to the 
design of the community house and cottages, was han- 
dled by Lockwood Greene Enginee rs, 5 SC, Spartanburg, 
S. C., and New York, N. Y. A. E. Jury is agent of 
the mills and the ranking aac’ in n charge. 
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Building 
Pattern Chains 


for Narrow-Fabric 
Dobbies and 
Chain Heads 


By Edwin J. Gibbons 


o | 


cussion advice is given to thé 


the accompanying dis- 


weaver of narrow fabrics re- 
garding the construction of 
pattern chains for left-hand 
and right - hand double - index 
dobby heads and for chain 
heads. Also outlined is the 
method employed for incor- 
porating two different weaves 
ina single fabric by means of 
a multiplier on a double-index 
lobby. 


HE dobby head is used extensively in the manu- 
facture of narrow fabrics, particularly for light- 
weight goods. There are two common types of 
dobby heads in general use; the single-index double lift. 
and the double-index double lift. \ double-index 
double-lift dobby head is shown at Fig. 11. 


Pattern Chains 


lo construct a pattern chain for a left-hand dobby 
head—that 1s, for a loom on which the dobby head is at 
the left of the operator as he faces the breast beam— 
the procedure is as follows: First determine the length 
of the completed chain, and assemble the proper number 
ef lattices. Then place the first bar of the chain—the 

This article is the twelfth of a series on the design and con- 
struction of narrow fabrics by Edwin J. Gibbons, instructor in 
textile design at Samuel Slater School, Pawtucket, R. I. Mr. 


Gibbons reserves all rights. Previous articles, some in more than 
one installment, appeared Nov. 16 and Dec. 28, 1929; Jan. 25 


March 1, April 5 and 12, June 21, Aug. 2 and 80, and Nov. 5, 
1930; Feb. 14, May 9 and 16, and Aug. 22, 1931. 
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Fig. 11. Double - index 
double-lift dobby head 


bar that is first to pass over 
the cylinder—on a form on the 
work bench, allowing the bal- 
ance of the chain to fall over 
the edge of the bench toward 
the operator. 

The chain draft is inverted 
and placed at the right of the 
pattern chain. The chain draft 
is then read from right to left 
and from the top downwards, 
and the pattern chain is built 


fig. 14. *Mul- in the same manner. A pat- 


tiplier chain tern chain for a_ left-hand 

for double- — doyble-index dobby head, and 

— — the chain draft from which tt 
1ea¢ 


was constructed, are illustrated 
in Fig. 12. 

To construct a pattern chain for a right-hand dobby 
head the procedure is as follows: The lag links are 
assembled and the first bar of the chain placed on the 
bench as before. The chain draft is placed in an upright 
position above or below the pattern chain. The chain 
draft is then read from left to right and from the bottom 
upwards, and the pattern chain is built from left to right 
and from the top downwards. Fig. 13 illustrates a 
pattern chain for.a right-hand double-index dobby head 
and the chain draft from which it was constructed. 

In pegging pattern chains from a chain draft, the 
work is often facilitated if a guide, in the form of a 
strip of cardboard or other material, is placed just above 
or below the pick or picks on which the operator is then 
working. A piece of glass or transparent celluloid 1s 
excellent for this purpose, as either will indicate the pick 
on which the operator is working without obscuring any 
part of the chain draft. 

If the number of picks represented in the chain dratt 
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is Jess than the number of lattices necessary to encircle 
the cylinder (usually eight bars) the pattern chain may 
consist of two or more repeats of the chain draft. 


Dobby Multipliers 


Must dobby heads may be equipped with various multi- 
These appliances may be employed 


plier or repeaters. 

to operate the lay in a drop-lay loom, to materially re- 
duce the length of certain pattern chains, to incorporate 
two cutirely different interlacings in a single fabric, etc. 


One type of multiplier for use on a Crompton & 
les double-index dobby head is represented in 
Fig. 14. By the use of this appliance two different 
weaves may be incorporated in a single fabric. In addi- 
tion to the installation of the multiplier proper, several 
minor alterations must be made to the dobby head. The 
cylinder must be rotated at twice the normal speed ; that 
is, it must move forward one bar at each successive 
pick, thus necessitating the substitution of a special worm 
with which to rotate the cylinder; and the sprocket by 
the worm shaft is driven must be carried on a 
sliding bearing with a lug at either end. 


Kn 


which 


le Eas 


Beyond 


either end of the sliding bearing is a collar with a pro- 
bolt or lug, and the sliding bearing alternates 


trud 


JQ 








two 


“ : PF teh a 
Inverted chain Araft 
Fig. 12. (above) 
chain and draft for left- 
hand dobby head 
Fig. 13. 
chain and draft for right- 
hand dobby head 


Fig. 15. (below) Picking 


weaves 


index chain 


between the two collars according as the change is made 
from one weave to the other. 

Where two weaves are to be used in a single fabric, 
the number of picks of one weave must be equal to, or 
a multiple of, the number of picks of the other weave; 
and the picks of the different interlacings must be ar- 
ranged in pairs in the pattern chain, but in such a manner 
that one pick from each weave will be pegged on each 
bar ot the chain. 
Such an arrange- 
ment is illustrated 
in Fig. 15. The 
picks designated 


4 lron pegs 





A represent one 
interlacing; and 
the picks desig- - 
P ; ee Fig. 16. Brass extension 

nated 5 represent 

governs weave change 
another  interlac- ' 
ing. (Invert the chain draft to compare with the 


pattern chain.) On the lattice preceding that on which 
the change of weave is to occur (in the present instance 
the last lattice), should be placed a brass extension such 


as is illustrated in Fig. 16. 
The ratchet on the lower end of the rocker arm, 4 
in Fig. 14, is continually moving 
forward and backward with the 


arm; but, in its movements, escapes 
the teeth of the ratchet wheel B 
because of the protection afforded 
by the shield on the lever C. As 
the brass extension on the last 
lattice lifts the special finger D, the 
protection of the shield is momen- 





Pattern tarily withdrawn and the ratchet 
pawl A engages the ratchet wheel 


and moves it forward for the space 
of one tooth. On the sprocket wheel 
Pattern FE is fitted the multiplier chain F 
composed of flat links G and ball 
1 hump links H. 

ig. 17 represents the repeater 
chain required for the chain draft 
shown in Fig. 15. The nine flat 
links represent the nine repeats of 
the double plain weave, and the 
three hump links represent the 
three repeats of the 2/2 twill weave. 


(left) 


on double 








When the rotation of the sprocket 
wheel brings a ball link to the upper 
position, the finger / is lifted. This 
finger is connected with the sliding 
bearing on the worm shaft; and as 
the finger is lifted, it causes the 
bearing to change from the engage- 
ment of one collar to the other, 
thereby causing the worm shaft to 
lose a fraction of a revolution. This 
difference in the timing of the cylin- 
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Fig. 19. 
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Pattern chain and draft for chain-head loom 


der puts the dobby knives in unison 


with the pegging of the second 
weave. 
The second order of interlacing 


continues as long as the finger / 
remains in the upper position. 
When the last ball is passed, the 
finger J drops, and in doing so puts 
the dobby knives in time again with 
the pegging of the first weave. 
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The chain head is almost in- 
dispensable in narrow fabrics, 
especially for heavy work in 
which the interlacing is beyond 
the possibilities of a cam loom. 
Its action is positive, and when 
equipped with the various multi- 
plier motions, its field is almost 
without bounds. 

Chain heads for narrow-fab- 
ric work are specially con- 
structed and are made in various 
sizes with harness capacities 
ranging from 8 to 30 harnesses. 
They are always single index. 
Fig. 18 is an isometric view of a 
common chain head. 

In building the pattern chain 
for a chain-head loom, it is necessary to make no dis- 
tinction whether the chain is to be run on a right-hand 
head or a left-hand head. The chain draft is read from 
left to right and from the bottom upwards, and the pat- 
tern chain is built in the same manner. 

Fig. 19 illustrates four bars of a pattern chain for a 
common chain-head loom and shows the chain draft from 





Selection and Application 


of Dyestuffs in 
Dyeing 
Cotton Cops 


(Continued from page 29) 


After the hydro-extraction treatment a cop should be 
pulled apart and examined quickly, as the dyestuff 
oxidizes immediately on coming in contact with the air. 
If any yellow or paler threads show up in the center 
of the cop, further oxidation is necessary. The only 
method of overcoming this trouble seems to lie in the 
provision of more efficient means to enable oxidation 
of the dyestuff to take place. Treatment with mild 
oxidizing agents has been tried with indifferent success, 
as these products must be applied in solution, and some 
of the reduced indigo seems to be removed from the 
fiber before the oxidation takes place. Larger and mor« 
efficient vacuum systems have been installed, and by per- 
mitting the alternation of “powerful pulls” with blasts 
of compressed air, have eliminated the trouble. 

Dyeing with indigo seems to have some effect on the 
fibers of a tightly wound cop, which increases the 
resistance to the passage of air through the cop. Wash- 
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Fig. 17. Repeater chain 
built to govern repeat of 
weaves A and B in Fig. 15 








Fig. 18. 
harness capacity of loom 


Chain heat extends 


which they were constructed. For a right-hand head this 
pattern chain would be simply grasped by the lower 
bar and placed on the chain shaft. For a left-hand head 
it would be turned side for side—the same bar, how- 
ever, acting as the first pick. The first tube on either 
end of the bars is to engage the teeth of the sprocket on 
either end of the chain shaft. 


ing is conducted in a lukewarm soap solution followed by 
a cold wash. a 

Application of vat dyestuffs to cotton yarn in the cop 
is increasing rapidly, and yarn so dyed is especially use- 
ful in fabrics where small colored effects are desired of 
especial fastness, in order that the woven pieces may be 
piece-bleached without any deleterious effect on the 
appearance of the dyed yarn. 


Vat Colors 


In dyeing with vat dyestuffs, soft water must be used. 
If the water is hard, it must be treated by the addition 
of 2 pints of caustic soda of 76° Tw. to 100 gal., and 
then filtered through loosely wound cops of cheap yarn 
kept for that purpose. The dyestuff is then reduced or 
drawn from a stock vat and filtered through a fine cot- 
ton cloth into the dyevat to which has already been added 
the correct amount of caustic soda. In reduction it is 
essential to adhere rigidly to the manufacturer’s recipe 
for a particular dyestuff, for if the given temperature 
is exceeded, the dyestuff is often decomposed and 
destroyed. 

A liberal addition of caustic soda to the bath is always 
advisable, even with the palest of tints, but the hydro- 
sulfite should only be slightly in excess of the amount 
required to keep the dyestuff in solution. The goods are 
entered cold and circulation continued for 30 min., the 
temperature being raised by means of live steam. 

After lifting, the goods are hydro-extracted. \ash- 
ing is then carried out at the boil, followed by cold 
rinsing and hydro-extraction. Souring is not absolutel) 
necessary, although treatment with sodium perborate 1s 
sometimes beneficial. Standing baths can be maintained 
for heavy shades; but at the slightest sign of any 
ment, a new bath should be set up. Shading additions 
can be entered into the bath during the dyeing; but it 1s 
advisable to lift the cylinders, hydro-extract, make the 
addition, return the cops to the bath, and bring to shade. 


a 
Ccadi~ 
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Textile Section 
of Safety Council 


Holds Annual 
Meeting 


CCIDENT prevention problems of the textile in- 
dustry were discussed at the meeting of the Textile 
Division of the National Safety Council, Oct. 13 

i4, at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Aside from the 

general business of the meetings, talks were given by 
\Valter Humphreys of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers on “Safety, a National Interest ;” a talk 


by Dr. R. P. Knapp, medical director of Cheney Bros., 
South Manchester, Conn. ; a general talk stressing safety 


textile plants by M. B. Dalton, vice-president of the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston; and a most in- 
teresting and practical talk on “Falls, and How They 
Can Be Prevented,” by H. T. Martin, of the Fisk Rub- 
her Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. The trend of accidents 
the textile industry was discussed by Sidney Ingham, 
chairman of the statistics committee of the Textile Sec- 
of the National Safety Council. 
ew officers of the Textile Division as elected are: 
General Chairman, E. E. Place, American Mutual 
lialility Insurance Co., Boston; Vice-chairman, C. H. 
comes, Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute; Secretary, 
lenatius MeNulty, American Woolen Co., Boston. 
ir. Martin had the following to say about falls: 
“Many industrial falls result from the condition of 
the floors. Concrete floors oftentimes become slippery. 
\\ood blocks wear unevenly and the depressions in the 
r are directly or indirectly responsible for some falls. 
ple flooring becomes splintered or the boards become 
ned, presenting a stumbling hazard. Protruding 
are also a tripping hazard. It is evident that the 
Ninagement should exercise great care in the installa- 
and upkeep of floors. Housekeeping should be of 
highest order to keep clean, spacious passageways. 
© manufacturing processes are responsible for ac- 
cimulations of water, oil, soapstone, or other material 
| causes a slippery condition, every possible effort 
ll be made entirely to elimi- 
such a condition. If impos- 
to eliminate such manufac- 
¢ conditions, the floor should 
leaned as frequently as pos- 
and at the proper time . 
rom my knowledge of the 
le industry, and familiarity 
types and causes of accidents 
i have occurred in our own 
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plants, it is obvious that slippery floors are one of the 
major causes of accidents. If floors must be scrubbed, 
and apparently this is a fact, there are ways of handling 
the job with a minimum of exposure to the employees. 
In all probability it is an individual plant problem. In 
one plant it might be advisable to scrub floors during 
hours when the employees are not at work; in another 
plant, possibly a small section of flooring could be roped 
off and scrubbed and not used until thoroughly dry. 

‘Another common cause of falls in the textile industry 
is a result of bobbins and spools having been carelessly 
thrown on the floor and permitted to remain there. This 
to my mind is entirely a matter of supervision. It is 
up to the overseer to see that the floor is kept free of 
all objects that do not belong there, and he can do it 
if he is a good overseer and sold on his responsibility 
in connection with accident prevention work. 

“In some plants it is necessary to oil the floors to 
keep down the dust. Wherever this is necessary the 
slipping hazard can be reduced by using ground quartz 
or other substance which produces an abrasive surface. 

“Improper apparel on the feet,” said Mr. Martin, “is 
another cause of falls and other foot injuries in the tex- 
tile industry; and no small wonder, for in some mills 
the employees still go barefoot or wear felt slippers 
and other apparel, which seems to be bad practice. High 
heels, badly worn heels, and even rubber heels, on slip- 
pery floors, are not conducive to the highest degree 
of safety. 

“Crowding at exits should not be countenanced, nor 
should pushing or shoving at lunch time be allowed. 

“Good lighting is one of the most important factors 
to consider in a real desire to reduce injuries in the 
textile plant.” 

Delegates to the National Safety Congress were en- 
couraged to learn that from the 197 textile mills and 
establishments, with over 100,000 employees, which re- 
ported their accident experience to the National Safety 
Council, a reduction in accidents in 1930 of 19% over 
the previous year was noted. This was a 12% reduction 
from 1928. Of the 197 establishments, 16 made per- 
fect records. These plants employed up to 450 people 
each. A large knitting mill with 450 employees turn- 
ing in over one million hours of work, did not have a 
lost-time accident. 

The exhibits were not so varied or extensive as in 
past years, although there were some exhibitors who 
made it a point to display attractive features in addition 
to their regular lines of safety clothing, devices, etc. 
The U. S. Navy and the U. S. Bureau of Mines had 
extensive educational exhibits, and the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. displayed “Mr. Televox,” who went 
through his tricks for the amusement and edification of 
the crowd. Besides this electrical man, Westinghouse 
demonstrated the adaptability of the electric photo con- 
trol to accident prevention work. 

Among the exhibitors at the Safety Congress were 
noted the following: Bradley Washfountain Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., group washing 
equipment; Clements Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Clements-Cadillac port- 
able blowers ; Finnell System, Inc., 
Elkhart, Ind., floor cleaning equip- 
ment; Lincoln-Schlueter Floor 
Machinery Co., Inc., floor cleaning 
equipment ; Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., elec- 
trical equipment. 
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Rayon Price Revision 


Cuts Finer Deniers, Raises 150s 


GROWING — uncertainty among 

rayon-consuming industries which 
threatened to cause a serious decline in 
buying, has been arrested by prompt 
action on the part of the producers 
themselves. Following the lead of 
The Viscose Co., other major companies 
have revised their price lists on 159 
denier and finer. By discontinuing the 
non-guaranteed 150s which had sold at 
65c., The Viscose Co. did the equivalent 
to advancing prices 10c., since the 
underwear industry which was the chief 
outlet for this yarn, now will buy the 
standard 150s selling at 75c. Deniers 
from 50 to 125 have been reduced 10 
to 15c. 

The advance in 150s—it really con- 
stitutes an advance though not so called 

-is regarded as a strong move. It 
already has had a strengthening effect 
on the market and especially has stim- 
ulated demand from knitters of under- 
wear fabrics. It has also excited some 
speculation among manufacturers as to 
whether January might not bring a 
further advance. Between 25 and 35% 
of the rayon business of the largest 
producers has been represented in the 
65c. yarn, and some producers depended 
upon this market for as much as 80% 
of their therefore the jump to 
provided all firms follow it as is 
expected, will substantially improve the 
net return of the producers. 

The finer deniers were cut to bring 
them into better line with other ranges. 
hese sizes which go mainly to weavers, 
had been badly hit by the silk decline. 
The differential between rayon and silk 
in woven goods now will be closer to 
its old ratio, and producers look for 
a sharp increase in buying by broadsilk 
mills, as a result. 

I:xplaining the producers 
frankly that it was made to end 
the uncertainty which followed the re 
cent abolition of the price guarantee 
The Viscose Co. announced the change 
Oct. 23, and similar changes were sub- 
sequently announced by DuPont Rayon 
Co., Tubize Chatillon Corp., and Ameri- 
Glanzstoff Corp. 


sales; 


Pans 


revision, 


state 


can 
lhe Viscose Co. statement, signed by 

(;. ©. Hamlin, as general sales man- 

follows: 

“In view of the uncertainty existing 


avert, 


because of the recent withdrawal of 
the price guarantee, we have decided, in 
order to allay this feeling as far as 
possible, to make the following changes 
in Our present prices, effective at once: 
SKEINS 
Denier Filament First Second 
50 14 $1.35. $1.25 »—-:150 Den. 24 to 
75 18-30 1. 20 1.10 40 fil. — Oiled 
100 18-40 1.00 90 ~—s— Knitting Quality 
125 36 90 80 on Cones 
75c¢. per pound 
“In making the above changes we 


ito consideration the fact 
that the fine deniers have been out of 
price line with the 150 denier skeins, 
which was equally true of the knitting 
quality varn on cones, and this has been 


have taken 
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rectified by lowering the one and raising 
the other. 

“We feel that with these- price 
equalizations and with no change in 
the low basic price of 150 denier in 
skeins, that any fear of operating 
in rayon should, to a great degree, 
be removed.” 


The new prices issued by Du Pont 
Rayon Co., effective as of Oct. 23, 1931, 
are as follows: 

BL. or 

Unbl. Cones, 

Denier Fil. Ist 2d =Spools, Tubes 

Bright or Lolustra Standard 
150 40 $0.75 $0.72 $0.78 
200 35 i? a2 .78 
300 50 . 63 .60 . 66 
450 72 . 63 —— 0 lutweaee 
600 96 . 63 0s Sas 
900 144 . 63 ae 0 Sadie 
Bright or Lolustra Super Extra 
50 ae, Lata Se $1.40 
75 30 $1.20 $1.10 lee 
100 40 1.00 .90 1.05 
125 50 .90 . 80 295 
150 60 .85 . 82 . 88 
170 60 .85 . 82 . 88 
Oiled]Cones for Knitting Only 

150 Semen Gieee - “scans $0.75 

The following prices of American 


Glanzstoff Corp. are effective as of 
Oct. 26, 1931. The prices of the com- 
pany’s imported yarns are as per the 
list of Jan, 12, 1931. 


Special 
Ist Qual. Weaving Knitting 

Denier Fil. Skeins Cones Cones 
75 30 $1.20 $1.25 
100 40 1.00 1.05 
125 42 .90 .95 
150 32-42 a $0.78 a2 
150 60 .85 . 88 85 
250 62 .70 pate 43 
300 62 . 63 . 66 


These prices are for high as well as 
soft luster yarns. Spools, where avail- 


able, are at same price as weaving 
cones. Undesulphurized yarn, where 


available, 1 cent per Ib. less. 

The following new price list was 
issued by Tubize Chatillon Corp., 
effective as of Oct. 23, carrying the 
current of both nitro-cellulose 
and viscose process yarns: 


prices 


Skeins 
Denier Fil Ist 2d Cones 
Sanconize 
50 12 $1.25 $1.25 $1.45 
75 18 1.20 1.10 1.25 
100 26 1.00 90 1.05 
125 30 .90 80 95 
Chardonize 
50 12 $1.45 $1.35 $1.55 
75 18 1.30 1.20 1.35 
100 26 1.10 1.00 ‘> 
125 30 1.00 .90 1.05 
150 36 . 80 2 . 83 
175 36 . 80 oe . 83 
Sunbeam (Viscose Process) 
— Cones — . 
Ist 2d 
150 40 $0.75 $0.72 


>Y 


ariation of Yarn Tension 


23) 


(Continued from page 


yarn tension at the top and bottom of 
the ring rail traverse along the full 
length of the bobbin. While this test 
contains data on tests at the top and 
Lottom of the bobbin only, data from 
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another test was used to locate puints 
for a position at about the middle of 
the bobbin. By this means it was found 
that these tensions are truly represented 


by straight line graphs. With but two 
points, one at the bottom of the bobbin 
and the other at the top, it would be im- 
possible to determine just what sliape 
the curve would assume. 0 
Some discussion has been advanced iot 
favoring the use of variable-speed be 
motors to drive spinning frames. Using | 
the curve “spindle speed” for purpose ca 
of calculation, it will be found that 
production could be increase 16% if it tr 
were possible to increase the spindle 
speed at such a rate as to hold the yarn 3 
tension constant and equal to the tension 
at the starting point. This should tend 
to produce a more uniform yarn without 
increasing end breakage. 
' 


>J. R. Bux Elected Head of 
Philadelphia Textile 
Association 


Julius R. Bux, president of J. Sulli- 
van & Sons Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, was 
elected president of the Philadelphia 
Textile Manufacturers Association, suc- 
ceeding Allen R. Mitchell, Jr., Allen R. 
Mitchell & Son, who had declined the 
renomination. This announcement was 
made at the 12th annual dinner meeting 
of the association, held Thursday, Octo- 
ber 29, at the Manufacturers’ Club of 
Philadelphia, which was marked by an 
unusually large attendance. 

Other officers announced elected were 
First vice-president, John E. Fite; 
Krout & Fite, Mfg. Co.; second vice- 
president, John Oughton, Windsor Mig. 


Co.; secretary, William Zimmerman, 
John Zimmerman & Sons Inc.; treas- 
urer, Marshall V. Moss, M. B. Lau- 


bach Co. 

The following members of the board 
of directors were also declared elected: 
Knitting Group: G. C. Aberle, H. C. 
Aberle Co.; Joseph Haines, Jr. Haines 
Hosiery Mills; Ronaldo A. Lukens, 
Continental Mills, Inc.; Thos. A. Oliver, 
Oliver Knitting Co. Weaving Group, 
Flat Goods: Harry Lonsdale, F. 4A. 
Bochmann & Co.; E. L. Cummings, 
John B. Stetson Co.; John L. Walther, 
Walther Mfg. Co.; Allen R. Mitchell, 
Jr., Allen R. Mitchell & Son. Weaving 
Group, Pile Fabric: M. G. Curtis, 
Collins & Aikman Corp.; John H. 
Davidson, Cambria Carpet Co.; Ber- 
nard Davis, LaFrance Industries; 
A. Sommer, American Pile Fabric 0. 
Spinning Group: Col, M. D. Brown, 
Continental Mills, Inc.; Henry A. Rath, 
Penn Worsted Co.; John E. Bromley, 
Jr., John Bromley & Sons, Inc.; J. 
Eastwick, James Lees & Sons Co. 
Bridgeport, Pa. Dyeing & Finishing 
Group: Frank Foster, Jos. R. Foster & 
Sons, James C. Hulton, Sr., Hulton 
Dyeing Co.; Francis P. Knipe, W. E. 
Knipe & Sons, James J. Diamonc 
James J. Diamond; Wm. H. Walke: 
Schneider Dye Works. Directors-at 
Large: Stanley R. Stager, Jonatha 
Ring & Son, Inc.; K. R. Seelaus, Con 


Jos. 
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rdia Silk Hosiery Co.; Clarence L. 


‘ord! 
Fderer, R. J. Ederer Thread Co. 

A mg expression of approval, ot 
che able management of C. Marlin Bell, 
veneral Manager, was voiced at the 
meetie in a recital of the accomplish- 
ments of the association during the 
vear. in that time there has been added 
‘) the membership, 16 new members, 3 
former members who had resigned have 


heen reinstated, and 2 new associate 
Much of the credit for the 
ntinued growth of the association, as 


Cul 


members 
i ° 


vell as its successful activities, was at- 
tributed to Mr. Bell’s management. 

lhe speaker of the evening was John 
B. Kennedy, associate editor of Collier's 
eekly, who entertained his hearers in 


his witty and telling epigrammiatic style, 
wnalyzing present day conditions. 


I 


> Technicians Study 

¢ Vel j oO 

Rayon Weighting 
fechnicians of the various rayon pro- 
ducing companies this week started 
issembling data on the physical com- 
position in yarns, with particular re- 


lation to the weighting problem. This 
step was decided upon at a meeting held 


the offices of the Better Fabrics Test- 
ing Bureau, of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, in New York. The 
| of weighting rayon fabrics, 
especially knitted underwear fabrics, is 
\using growing concern among rayon 
roducers, and the Better Fabrics 
sureau plans further meetings at which 
t is hoped, some definite plan of action 
shaped. 
Certain important rayon company ex- 
‘utives incline to the belief that rayon 
eighting will decrease, due to the low 
Retailers, however, see the ten- 
as a menace to the industry as 





Jack Card Gives—and 
Finds it Doesn't Hurt 


Editor, TEXTILE Wor Lp: 

The thought of tipping always 
ruins my meals when I eat out. 
During the meal, I have a bad case 
of the jitters wondering how much 
I ought to tip; for an hour after- 
wards, I worry for fear I’ve given 
too much or too little. And all be- 
cause we haven't a definite scale, as 
in France. 

The same is true of unemployment 
relief.’ All of us who are working 
want to give—but we haven't a 
tangible idea of how much to give. 
Consequently, I’m all for the idea 
advanced in New York whereby 
every employed person would send 
one day’s pay to the local committee. 

If every man or woman employed 
in a textile mill—from the president 
down to the sweeper—would do this 
in his or her local community, our 
industry certainly would have tried 
to do its bit. 

I’ve sent mine in and, being of 
Scotch extraction, got a thrifty thrill 
from thinking what I’ve saved _ be- 
cause of my salary cut. But, the ex- 
traction being remote, I got more of 
a thrill out of working a whole day 
for someone else’s benefit. 

So I still don’t know what they 
mean by “Give till it hurts!” 
Jack CArp. 
































a whole, claiming that it will prejudice 
the public against rayon fabrics. 

The matter of what percentage of 
weight constituted adulteration was dis- 
cussed at this week’s meeting as well 
as various methods of how the problem 
might be approached. 


Philadelphia and New York Ready 
lor Opening of National Wool Week 


P NS are practically completed for 
tormal opening of National Wool 


Week in Philadelphia, with an elaborate 


through the central streets of 

ity, Saturday afternoon, Nov. 7. 
bh. Hayward, Swift & Co., Phil- 
is chairman of the parade 
ttee, as well as one of the repre- 

ves of the Philadelphia Wool & 

. ce Association on the National 
\\ Week Committee. Mr. Hayward 
is committee have been working 
istically, and have inspired the 

lelphia factors with their spirit. 
result they have secured the co- 
on and participation of the lead- 
partment stores, retailers, manu- 
rs, and others identified with the 


ad, MSs 


parade will include at least 25 
e floats, designed to reveal the 
dustry from the pastoral scenes 
e sheep, down to the finished 
ready for distribution and use. 
and modern methods of manu- 
¢ woolen goods will be shown. 


+ 


As the entire parade will be motorized, 
it will cover a large section of the cen- 
tral part of the city. During the morn- 
ing preceding the parade, a motor car 
containing a large powerful loud speaker 
will drive through the outlying sections 
of the city heralding the parade and its 
significance. John Collins of the local 
trade will be the announcer, who will 
also participate in the parade itself. 
Music will be furnished by the Philadel 
phia Police Band, and also that of the 
Philadelphia Fire Department. 

A large number of the posters an- 
nouncing National Wool Week are being 
distributed at points of advantage 
throughout the city, calling attention to 
this important event. Department stores 
and retailers have planned to participate 
by special features designed to further 
the work of the association. 

The annual meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Wool & Textile Association will 
be held in conjunction with a luncheon, 
at the Ledger Club, 6th and Chestnut 
Streets, Friday, Nov. 6, at 12:30 p.m. 
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The election of officers will be held at 
this time, and final announcements rela- 
tive to the Philadelphia participation in 
National Wool Week. Herbert K. 
Webb, president of the association, is 
also a member of the national com- 
mittee, as well as chairman of the finance 
committee, and this association has been 
working enthusiastically as a unit in 
behalf of the project. Mayor Harry N. 
Mackey of Philadelphia is expected to 
be present at this luncheon; the prin- 
cipal guest and speaker will be Bertram 
Rienitz, editor of The Garment Review. 
If as much enthusiasm and interest is 
being shown by other sections of the 
industry in this event as is manifested 
by this Philadelphia group, there should 
be no question as to the far-reaching 
effects of the movement upon the wool 
industry. 

Col. C. F. H. Johnson, chairman of the 
National Wool Week Committee, stated 
this week that pledges of cooperation 
in the drive are being received in the 
New York offices at the rate of 100 per 
day. He added: 

“More than 700 retail stores have 
announced to our headquarters that they 
will conduct National Wool Week pro- 
motional events. We are informed that 
the active participation of more than 
1,200 other stores has been enlisted 
by the wool growing associations and 
other organizations identified with the 
woolen field. One hundred and fifteen 
coat, dress and knitted apparel manu- 
facturers have informed us that they 
have prepared models for special wool 
promotion.” 


> Textile Machinery Show at 
Manchester, Nov. 18 to 28 


\rrangements have been completed 
for the forthcoming Textile Machinery 
and Accessories Exhibition, organized 
by the Textile Recorder to be held at 
the City Hall, Manchester, England, 
from Nov. 18 to 28. Nothwithstanding 
the fact that owing to special circum- 
stances some of the leading makers of 
textile machinery are not participating 
in the exhibition this year, there will be 
a representative display of spinning, 
winding, weaving, reeling, doubling, 
knitting, sewing and other machinery. 
In addition, there will be a more com- 
plete display than ever of the latest in 
steam and power saving appliances, as 
well as other important 
essential for the successful running of 
textile machines of all kinds. 


accessories 


> Schwabs Name J. F. Trainor 
Lehigh Valley Mills Sales Head 


Charles M. Schwab and E. H. 
Schwab, owners of Lehigh Valley Silk 
Mills, announce that they have ap- 
pointed John F. Trainor general sales 
manager of that company. Mr. Trainor 
has previously represented the Clifton 
Yarn Mills, Inc., and Liberty Throwing 
Co., Inc. Under this new connection 
with the Schwab enterprise his entire 
time will be confined to silk and rayon 
throwing. 
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Overseers’ 


Round-Table 


THIS department offers a new subject for 
discussion each week and gives readers’ 
comments on problems introduced dur- 
The subject which 
was opened four weeks ago is closed this 
week and a 


ing previous weeks. 


summary of contributed 


ideas is given on opposite page 


® 


Un employment Insurance 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

WE seET ourselves up as a Christian nation, and_ if 
Christianity teaches anything it teaches that the strong should 
help take care of the weak. 

[ am strongly in favor of unemployment insurance. It 
should not take the form of a “dole” or the appearance of 
the Government feeding us when we are out of work. It 
should be patterned after the Compensation Act, which pays 
a man’s doctor bill, and a certain portion of his regular 
wages, while he is sick. 

A large company should be able to devise its own unem- 
ployment insurance. The smaller companies could form a 
mutual insurance company, letting the employed, in time 
ot prosperity help create a fund for such a purpose. 

| do not consider a company living up to the Golden Rule 
when they push the plant to peak production in prosperous 
times and, as soon as there is a slump, discharges 30, 40, 
or 50% of their employees with perhaps ten days’ or two 
weeks’ notice. We all know this has been done by some 
companies. 

When business becomes bad why not shorten the hours 
and give all an equal showing? 

As a nation we must learn that we all go up and down 
together. A man with money don’t go quite as quick as the 
other fellow, but if there is not a change he will finally ; 


~ 


rO, 
3". oe 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table 

UNEMPLOYMENT insurance should be adaptable to America 
provided undesirables were excluded. By undesirables | 
mean those individuals who would rather accept charity 
than do honest work. 

It should be as easy to insure against unemployment as 
it 1s against illness, fire, etc. Its purpose is to tide a man 
over slack times without undue hardship and without caus- 


ing him to lose respect for himself. Charity in any form is 
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Bill Advocates Runnin 


6y’VE BEEN pleased of late,” Superintendent 

| Chase opened the overseers’ meeting, ‘that 
so many of you have brought up subjects for us to 
discuss. I have a few things we might wel! talk 
about today, but they can wait till another time if 
any of you have anything you think is particularly 
hot.” 

“| don’t know whether anyone else has thought 
sill started off, “but I'd like to 
talk about an overseer running a machine in his 
department, if it’s okay with you, boss.” 


of this subject,” 


“Fine,” Chase replied. ‘Get going Bill.” 
“Well,” Bill got into his stride, “I’m goi 


cover myself by saying, in the beginning, that there 


Y [0 


are some overseers who couldn't get away with 
running some machine in the department, due to 
various conditions, but T’ll venture to say that 
there are a lot of overseers who could step in and 
do some production work if they wanted to. I don’t 
mean that an overseer should neglect his other 
duties, but most all have spare time on their hands 
and | think that this spare time could well be spent 
in running some of the work. Particularly where 
the machine is a compact unit I think you would 
find that the overseer could turn off quite a bit of 
production if he’d hop to it whenever he didn't 
have much else to do, instead of trying to look 
busy and important. The overseer is being paid 
anyway and any such production would be just so 
much “gravy” to the concern. Every good man likes 
to keep busy and here is a good way to fill in to the 
profit of the company. I think that conditions are 
such that we all should pitch in and help wherever 
we can and it seems like a good thing, to me, to 
get out some production without any additional 
cost.” 

‘Bill,’ Pete retorted, “you surprise me. There 
are many reasons why an overseer should not run 
a machine that I will tell in a moment, but you 
surprise me by standing up for anything that makes 
the overseer look small in the eyes of the help. 
You know as well as I do that if an overseer runs a 
machine some of the operatives are going to say ‘he 
can't be much good or he wouldn't have to run a 
machine’ or ‘I can run a machine much better than 


he can so what is he doing as overseer?’ However, 





objected to by an honest man and he would much rather | 
insurance to tide him over unemployment. 
I consider that any industry should be able to support 


own unemployed on an insurance basis. To avoid the po 
sibility of slackers I would suggest that only workers w 
have been regularly employed should be allowed to pi 
ticipate. 
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to my mind there are more important reasons. If 

overseer runs a machine, that machine gets off 
only one-quarter or one-third the usual production, 
as the overseer has many other things to do. Sup- 


pose you are fairly busy; if the overseer’s machine 
isn't producing its quota that means overtime for 
some other machine, and overtime costs money. 
It's poor stuff to get a little free production and 


then have to make it up at time-and-a-half or some- 
like that. 


pretty rusty and wouldn't turn off as good work as 


Further, the overseer is probably 


he average operative who does the job full time. 

Besides, ’m all in favor of overseers who think— 

and you can’t do much good thinking if you’re 

running a machine. It takes time to think and some 

of the best overseers I know are those who ap- 

parently do little actual work, but who spend their 

time thinking, and who save ten times as much for 

the company by clear thinking as they would by 

ig around with a production machine. I’m not 

and I wouldn't consider myself debased by 

to run a machine, but I firmly believe that 

verseer 1s far more valuable as a thinker and 

r than as a man who is tieing up overhead, 

c form of productive equipment, just for the 

S of apparently a few extra pounds, or yards, 
ZENS. 


¢ 


Do you believe that, where feasible. the 
overseer should run a machine in his 
department during his spare time? 
seers and others are invited to discuss this and 
questions brought up in the super’s talks. 


rs accepted and published will be paid for 
(t regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 





whole administration should be controlled by the men 
ire paying the insurance. It should be kept away from 
lans who would give away the money to make them 
popular. Unemployment insurance under anything 
than an insurance basis would not, I think, be ac- 

le or work in America. W. E. WARNER. 
Herts, England. 
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Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

I po not think that Bill was ever in a large industrial 
center or he would not talk as he does. I certainly would 
like to take him on a trip with me and show him some of 
the suffering of the workers, and particularly their children. 

Something will have to be done very shortly as the relief 
organizations and city charities are about exhausted. 

I believe that the Government should have unemployment 
insurance to take care of workers out of employment. | 
don’t think Bill would feel like a miserable cuss if he had 
five or six little mouths to feed. 

Surely, we will find some spongers, but if the insurance 
were put in proper hands this class would be dealt with. 
There is only one solution and that is government control, 
as there is not enough margin for individual concerns to 
have unemployment insurance. Se 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

THE QUESTION of unemployment insurance for the workers 
is at present receiving a great deal of serious consideration 
from the outstanding leaders of the major industries and 
only in the past month a plan has been publicly advocated 
by Mr. Gerard B. Swope of the General Electric Co. call- 
ing for industry to take care of its own. His efforts are 
admirable and worthy of great publicity and study. His 
plan for stabilization of conditions calls for the protection 
of the worker against the hazards of disability, unemploy- 
ment, old age, or discharge. 

It calls for the joint carrying of the expense of the plan 
by the employee and the employer and limits the employees’ 
contribution to the smallest percentage and asks the employer 
to contribute the most. In this scheme the details are well 
worked out and are worth careful consideration by all in 
responsible positions. The burden of hard times or depres- 
sions will be most completely lightened by such a plan. The 
hope seems to lie in forming of trade associations where, 
by organization, the different trade industries will work 
together not only for their own good but for the workers as 
well. With the worker feeling that he is being protected 
he becomes more contented and a better producer and asset 
to the nation and more apt to put his shoulder to the wheel 
and help out in reviving and retaining good times. 

There is not a smacking of charicy in the whole scheme 
It is co-operative, and business-like, and eee 3 

& P ‘ 
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Summary of Discussion 
On Unemployment Insurance 


Approximately 87% of the contributions voted 
in favor of unemployment insurance. Breaking 
down this 87% it is found that a number repre- 
senting 50% of the whole group were in favor 
of individual concerns having unemployment in- 
surance, but against any governmental action, 
while 37% of the total replies believed that if 
industry did not, or could not, meet the 
emergency it was up to the government to see 
that something was done. The principal argu- 
ment was that in mechanized industry the in- 
dividual was often unable to take care of him- 
self in a crisis. The 13% who were against un- 
employment insurance were so inclined mainly 
because of the possibility of government action 
which, they believed, would harm the inde- 


pendence of the individual. 
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Donald Comer, Birmingham, Ala., was 


a member of the group which repre- 
sented the textile industry in the South- 
eastern Council, at a meeting § in 
Savannah, Ga., last week. Other equally 
important members of this group were 
W. D. Anderson, Macon, Ga.; W. C. 
Vereen, Moultrie, Ga.; Cason J. Calla- 
way, LaGrange, Ga.; C. A. Cannon, 
Kannapolis, N. C.; Thurmond Chatham, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. and Stuart W. 
Cramer, Cramerton, N. C. 


Theodore Boettger, president, United 
Piece Dye Works, Lodi, N. J., has been 
elected a director of the Public Service 
Corp., Newark, N. J., to succeed the 
late Uzal H. McCarter. 


Col. F. Vernon Willey, Lord Barnby 
of Blythe, of Francis Willey & Co., top 
makers and wool merchants, Bradford, 
England, and Boston, was a_ recent 
weekend visitor to South Barre, Mass.., 
where three of his plants are located. 


B. G. Slaughter, president of Tubize 
Chatillon Corp., Hopewell, Va., can now 
fly the flag bearing two stars. He has 
accepted the chairmanship of the newly 
organized Sea Scout Committee of the 
Robert E. Council of Petersburg, 
Va., and he ranks as a Commodore. 


Lee 


Samuel A. Salvage, president of the 
Viscose Co., New York, sailed Oct. 
Mrs. Salvage and their daughter. 
He and Mrs. Salvage will return the 
] part of November. Miss 
vill remain at school in Paris. 


2 
5 


» 


with 


last 


Salvage 


Lionel J. Noah, president of the 
\merican Woolen Co., has the chair- 
manship of the woolen and worsted di- 
vision in the organized drive for funds 

r the unemployed, in New York. 


James G. Hanes, president and treas- 
urer of Hanes’ Hosiery Mills’ Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., has been made 


Wd 


about 


MEN 


Vv 
president of Hanes Associated Mills, 
newly organized selling agency which 


occupies the entire fifth floor of the new 
Central Hanover bank building in New 
York. P. W. Eshelman, president of 
the Wilkes Hosiery Mills, North Wilkes- 


boro, N. C., is a director of the agency. 


S. R. Glassford, 
Fabyan & Co., New 
Halliwell, of the 
have been touring 
home on the “Olympic” 


Frank T. Stanfield, son of the late 
Frank Stanfield, president of Stanfield’s, 
Ltd., Truro, N. S., Canada knitting mill, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia 
will succeed his father as president of 
the company. 


president of Bliss, 
York, and R. D. 
same company, who 

Europe, sailed for 
Oct. 28. 


John C. Turrell, vice-president of the 
Sanforizing division of Cluett, Peabody 
& Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y., sailed for 
Europe Oct. 27. He will handle foreign 
patents and establish licenses for the 
Sanforizing process. Patents have been 
obtained for the process in all European 
countries of importance except Soviet 
Russia. A license has been granted a 


foreign machinery manufacturer to 





Textile Calendar 


U. S. Institute for Textile Re- 
search, Annual Meeting, New York, 
Nov. 5, 1931. 


Textile Forum, 
overseers of 
Commerce 


Nov. 12, 
Silk 


N.A.C.M., 
carding, 

Bldg., 

1931. 


for 
Chamber of 
Boston, Mass. 


Industry Week, 
N. J., Nov. 14 to 21, 
ing Silk Machinery Exposition, 
Nov. 14 to 21; National Silk 
Convention, Nov. 18 and 19; 
Paterson Silk Institute, Nov. 14. 


Paterson, 
1931, includ- 


Southern Textile 
Spinners’ Section 
Fall Meeting, 
Nov. 20, 1931. 


Association, 
(South Carolina), 
Spartanburg, S. C 


” 


Southern Textile Association, 
W eavers’ Section, Fall Meeting, 
Greenville, S. C., Dec. 4, 1931. 


American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, Annual 
Meeting, Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass., Dec. 4 and 5, 1931. 


Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of North Carolina, Fall Meeting, 
Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., 
Dec. 4 and 5, 1931. 


Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., for 
overseers of spinning. Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass., 
Dec. 10, 1931. 

Textile Forum, N.A.C.M.,_ for 
master mechanics, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass., 
Jan. 14, 1932. 

Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., _ for 


overseers of warp preparation and 
weaving, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg.. Boston, Mass., Feb. 11, 1932. 


Textile Forum, N.A.C.M.. for 
overseers of dyeing, bleaching and 
cloth room, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Boston, Mass., Mar. 10, 1932. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, 28th 
Annual Show, Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, April 11 to 15, 1932. 


Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., General 
Meeting for agents and _ superin- 
tendents, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Boston, Mass., April or May, 
1932. (date to be set later) 


Southern Textile Exposition, Tex- 
tile Hall, Greenville, S. 
to 22, 


C.,, Oct. 17 


1932. 
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build necessary equipment for process 
ing fabrics. 


C. Vanderhooven, secretary and as 
sistant treasurer of the American Enk: 
Corop., Enka, N. C., will address th 
meeting of the North Carolina safet 
conference to be held Nov. 5 and 6 a 
Charlotte, N. C. 


William B. MacColl, secretary-treas 
urer of the Lorraine Mfg. Co., Paw 
tucket, R. I., has been named genera! 
chairman to direct the community chest 
campaign for $150,000 in Blackstone 
Valley next month. Herbert S. Mor- 
row, manager of the United States Fin- 
ishing Co. plant in Pawtucket, has 
charge of the factory canvass. 


John Nash McCullaugh, general man- 
ager of the Berkshire Knitting Mills, 
Reading, Pa., has been made chairman 
of the board of directors of L. & E. 
Stirn, New York, silk goods agents. 
William Cohen, secretary and general 
sales manager of Finsilver, Still & 
Moss, has been appointed vice-president 
of Concordia-Gallia Corp., Philadelphia: 
he will also be in charge of L. & E. 
Stirn’s sales. 


Edmond E. Lincoln has joined the 
staff of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del., as economist, a 
position created to centralize and de 
velop the work in cooperation with the 
executive committee, finance committee 


and department heads. Mr. Lincoln 
was with International T. & T. Corp. 
for four or five years and was chief 


statistician and economist for the West- 
ern Electric Co. for five years. 


Sampson B. Peacocke, former assist- 
ant credit manager of the Bigelow-San- 
ford Carpet Co., New York, has been 
appointed credit manager to succeed 
James W. Haig, whose retirement was 
announced in Oct. 10 TExtTmLE Wor p. 
Mr. Peacocke, a native of Tennessee, 
went to the Bigelow company six years 
ago from Lehn & Fink, Inc., where he 


had been serving as credit manager. 
Prior to that time he was connected 
with American banks in Mexico and 


South America. 


Antoni Malachowski is now general 
manager of the Venus Silk Hosiery Co., 
Inc., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 


W. B. Bartram flax specialist at 
Salem, Ore., has been appointed chiet 


consultant engineer in charge of flax 
production for the Soviet Union. Mr. 
Bartram will begin work Dec. 1 on 


plans that call for an acreage six times 
greater than that of the rest of the 
world, and which will create a large 
market for flax pulling machines. 


Charles A. Marvin, who resigned from 
the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 
N. H., several months ago, after many 
vears of service with that organization, 
has returned from an extended vacation 
in Europe. 


D. S. Cook, agent of Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., Opelika, Ala., as reported in TEX- 
rite Wortp Oct. 17, will be transferred 
to the New York office of that company, 
effective Nov. 1. H. M. Carter, super- 











tendent of the Opelika plant, will be in 
irge there after Mr. Cook’s departure. 


Arthur S. Congdon, manager of the 
nket department of the Pepperell 
g, Co. is in the OrangeMemorial Hos- 
tal, Newark, N. J., with appendicitis. 


J. P. Toms has given up his position 
the Eastside Mfg. Co., Shelby, N. C., 
become superintendent of Cartex 
Mills, Inc., Salisbury, N. C. J. R. 
Dover, Jr., formerly superintendent of 
Dover Mill Co., Shelby, N. C., has 
taken the place left vacant by Mr. Toms 
at the Eastside company. 


Frank P. Hlad has resigned his posi- 
tion as plant superintendent, with the 
Absorbent Cotton Co. of America, Val- 
ley Park, Mo., a subsidiary of the United 
Drug Co. Mr. Hlad has no future plans 
at the present time. 


William Palmyer, instructor in a dye- 
ing and finishing class at the extension 
school, of Pennsylvania State College, 
Reading, Pa., took his students through 
the plant of the Reading Dyeing Co., 
Inc., where he is also a dyer. Max Thus 

sident of the company, gave the class 

practical talk on dyeing. 


Oscar C. Bickel, former merchandise 

inager and stylist for Foremost Fab- 
Corp., New York, has been ap- 
nted sales manager for Bouchard & 
rvet, Inc., Paterson, N. J., in the 
ypolitan district. 


E. H. Noble, formerly with the Cas- 

Cotton Mills, Inc., Kinston, N. C., 

iow in charge of the spinning de- 

rtment of the Eastern Mfg. Co., 

Selma, N. C. M. F. Shipp is overseer 

night spinning at the same plant; he 

! a similar job at the Fountain Cotton 
lls, Tarboro, N. C. 


Robert A. Schoolfield 


tobert A. Schoolfield, last of the found- 
{ Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Danville, Va., and chairman of the 
rd of directors for many years, died 
25 at the age of 78. In 1881, Mr. 
olfield aided in the organization of 
mills. He was made secretary, treas- 


and general manager. The corpora- 
then named Riverside Cotton Mills, 
capitalized at $75,000, and in 1883 


in operations with 100 looms and 2,200 
lles, which Mr. Schoolfield developed 
saw grow to one of the largest textile 
istries in the South with a capitaliza- 

of $15,000,000. Mr. Schoolfield’s 
ice was continuous until 1927, when he 
red He served on boards of 
r Danville industries, and was prom- 


( 


also 


t in religious, educational and civic 
irs. He is survived by one daughter, 
brother and sister and also two step- 
lren. 


‘hn Penman 
hn Penman, a pioneer of the Canadian 
tile industry, died Oct. 19 following a 
s illness, at his home in Paris, Ont. 


went to Paris in 1868 and became 
lated with the Adams-Hackins Knit- 
Co. Two years later he became the 





Sydney P. Munroe, 


appointed assist- 
ant to the president, the Cotton- 
Textile Institute effective Nov. 1 
according to announcement by George 
A. Sloan, president of that organiza- 
tion. Since February, 1930, Mr. 
Munroe as manager of the Cost Sec- 
tion has been in charge of the 
mstitute’s cost tmprovement work. 
Mr. Munroe’s promotion reflects the 
importance attached by the institute’s 


management to use of sound cost 
methods by mills. The Cost Section 
will continue its work under Mr. 


Munroe’s guidance. 


Edwin Bayer is to become associated 


with Leo H. Oppenheimer & Co., New 
York, starting next week. He will be 
in charge of the conversion of cotton 


Obituary 


sole owner. The business expanded until, 
eventually, a joint stock company was 
formed with Mr. Penman as president of 
what was then, the largest textile concern 
in Canada. In 1907 Mr. Penman with- 
drew his active interest and the business 
was acquired by the company now known 
as Penman’s, Ltd. A few years later he 
became associated with the Mercury Mills, 
Hamilton, Ont., and was chairman of the 
board of directors of this knitting organi- 
zation which owns and operates Oxford 
Knitting Co., Ltd., Woodstock, Ont., and 
the P-K Mills, Ltd., Listowel, Ont. Mr. 
Penman took an active part in religious, 
educational and philanthropic work. He 
is survived by his widow. 


Edmund R. Carré 


Edmund R. Carré, one of the best known 
members of the Philadelphia wool trade, 
died recently at his home following an 
illness of two weeks. Mr. Carré was 68 
years old and had been a wool broker for 
many years. He is survived by his widow, 


and son, Robert E. Carré, who is also 
engaged in the wool business in Phila- 
delphia. 
Ernest Culpepper Watkins 

Ernest Culpepper Watkins, president, 
Columbia Mfg. Co., Ramseur, N. C., died 
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fabrics. Mr. Bayer has been 
identified with the wash goods convert- 
ing business for a number of years. He 
was for some time stylist and merchan- 
dise manager of the dress fabric depart- 
ment of Fruit-of-the-Loom Mills, Inc. 


dress 


Henry G. Bell, erector for the Textile 
Machine Works, Wyomissing, Pa., is in- 
stalling Reading full-fashioned knitting 
machines in Guatemala, C. A., for the 
firm of Costello & Evertz. 


J. P. Toms, has resigned as superin- 
tendent of Eastside Mfg. Co., Shelby, 
N. C., to accept a similar position with 
the Cartex Mills, Inc., Salisbury, N. C. 
He succeeds A. F. Macintyre, who sev- 
ered his connection with that company 
Oct: 15. 


L. G. Hooper, formerly superintend- 
ent of Jewell Cotton Mills, Thomasville, 
N. C., has accepted a position as super- 
intendent of Wymojo Yarn Mills, a divi- 
sion of Textiles, Inc., Rock Hill, S. C., 
succeeding D. E. Elmore who recently 
resigned. 


C. Vernon Inett, dye master for the 
M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., Worces- 
ter, Mass., has been nominated as a 
Republican candidate for alderman. 


Louis Mullinax has been made head 
of the twisting department of the Equi- 
nox Mill, Anderson, S. C., and A. L. 
Briggs,-has been promoted to head the 
carding department. O. H. Crenshaw 
has been appointed assistant to Mr. 
Briggs. 


Charles C. Dursthoff, finishing depart- 
ment overseer for the last 45 years at 
the United States Bunting Co., Lowell, 
Mass., retired recently. On the eve of 
his retirement he was given a testi- 
monial dinner by 85 of his associates. 


at his country home near that city Oct. 19. 
His death was due to bullet wounds. He 
was 52 years of age and was secretary and 
treasurer of the Ramseur Furniture Co., 
owner of the Watkins-Leonard 
Hardware Co., and president of the Carter 
Mercantile Co. He is survived by his 
widow and four children. 


John F. Riddell 


John Fletcher Riddell, designer and 
colorist for the Barrymore Seamless 
Wilton, Inc., Philadelphia, died recently 
of heart disease at his home in Jenkin- 
town, Pa. Mr. Riddell is survived by 
his widow, a son, John F. Riddell, Jr., 


and two daughters. He was a member 


associate 


of the Qld York Road Country Club, 
and also the Masonic Club, Amsterdam, 
New York. 
Daniel M. Lashley 

Daniel M. Lashley, Leaksville, N. C., 
retired mill superintendent, died at his 


home from a sudden heart attack Oct. 18. 
He was 75 years of age and was a native 
of Haw River, in Alamance County, N. C 
Mr. Lashley had been a resident of Leaks- 
ville and Spray for 25 years and had been 
superintendent of both the Spray Cotton 
Mills and the Morehead Cotton Mills Co. 
during that period. 
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Cotton 


American Fabrics Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., reports improved business condi- 
tions particularly in the demand for art 
linen. The working force has been 
steadily increased during the last two 
months. 


Eagleville (Conn.) Mfg. Co., which 
was closed in 1923 after 50 years of 
operation, was put up for sale at auction 
Oct. 29. The property includes two cot- 
ton mills with equipment, 14 tenement 
houses and two residences. Eagleville 
is near Willimantic, Conn. 


Falls Co., Norwich, 
operations this week on a_ five-day 
schedule. The plant has been operating 
three days a week. 


Conn., started 


American Thread Co., Willimantic, 
Conn., has announced a 10% reduction 
in salaries of its 200 salaried employees. 
The 1,600 wage earners are not included. 
The reduction is effective Nov. 1. 


Cedartown (Ga.) Cotton & Export Co. 
Approximately 60% of the machinery of 
the company is now in operation. This 
plant recently started up after being 
idle for several months. A few weeks 
ago a reorganization of the company 
was completed. 


Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, 
Inc., Adams, Mass. All four local mills 
were shut this week, as well as the plant 
at Greylock, North Adams, Mass. 


Avon Mills Co., Gastonia, N. C.,, 
which has been in charge of W. L. 
Balthis, receiver, sold its entire equip- 
ment of machinery and other mechanical 
installations to C. L. Upchurch & Sons, 
Athens, Ga., at a private sale held Oct. 
22, confirmed by the Federal court. The 
price paid for the equipment, which in- 
cludes 10,080 ring spindles for the manu- 
facture of combed yarns, was said to be 
approximately $25,000. The mill’s en- 
tire real estate holdings, including main 
building, warehouses and over 70 em- 
ployee houses, was offered at public 
auction by Mr. Balthis Oct. 23. 


Manville Jenckes Co., Georgiaville, 
R. I. Employees voted to accept a 20% 
reduction in wages and returned to 
work Oct. 26, following a shut down of 
four weeks. The plant at Loray, N. C., 
is operating about half time but addi- 
tional machinery may be put into opera- 
tion soon. 


Williamson 


a. &. 


Mills Co., Charleston, 
. , will be sold at public auction by 
Charles W. Waring, special master to 
satisfy a mortgage. 


Wool 


Rocky Gorge Woolen Co., South 
Berwick, Me., has acquired the Burleigh 
mills of the Newichawanick Co. Howard 
F. Wood, president, says that the plant 
will be put in operation as soon as the 
necessary preparations can be 


made, 


* 
Indicates previous mention of project. 
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Frederick T. Lawrence, of Frederick T. 
Lawrence & Co., New York, a depart- 
ment of H. A. Caesar & Co., factors, 
are owners of the mill. Mr. Wood was 
former superintendent of the Thorndike 
Co., West Warren, Mass. 


Norad Mills, Inc., North Adams, 
Mass. The property of these mills has 
been sold to Middlebrook Mills, Inc., a 
Delaware corporation. They have been 
idle and for sale for more than a year. 


United States Worsted Co. All the 
right, title and interest of the company 
in Lowell, Lawrence and North Chelms- 
ford, Mass., will be sold at public auc- 
tion by Auctioneers Samuel T. Freeman 
& Co. Included in the sale will be the 
Lawrence Dye Works and the Uswoco 
Mills at Lawrence, the Musketaquid 
Mills at Lowell, and the Silesia Mills 
at North Chelmsford. The sales will 
be conducted on Nov. 3, 4 and 5, respec- 
tively, at 10 a.m., on the premises of 
each plant. The machinery and equip- 
ment will also be sold. The sale is being 
conducted by order of B. Loring Young, 
receiver of the United States Worsted 
Corp., and is subject to confirmation by 
the court. 


*Globe Mills, of the American Woolen 
Co., Utica, N. Y. Lionel J. Noah, 
president of the American Woolen Co., 
has announced that the Globe plant will 
be opened when the mill has been 
changed from a woolen mill to a worsted 
mill. Estimates show that the reopen- 
ing will provide work for 800 persons in 
about 6 weeks. Ninety-six magazine 
looms in the Wood Worsted Mill, at 
Lawrence, Mass. ,are being prepared 
for shipment to Utica, as well as the 
necessary yarn machinery. 


Wm. H. Prendergast, Bridgeton, R. I., 
will construct an addition to the finishing 
room which will double the capacity of 
that process. 


Brunswick Worsted Mills, Inc., Paw- 
tucket, R. L, have announced, through 
their president and treasurer, H. C. 
Haskell, that the corporation has leased 
mill No. 2 of the Waypoyset Mfg. Co., 
Central Falls, R. I. The building is a 
modern sawtooth unit with 16,000 sq.ft. 
of floor space. Equipment has been 
moved from the old plant in Pawtucket. 
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Knit 


of Byer, 


Cambridge, 
is moving its plant to 18 Ames 
St., thus adding 334% space. 


House Inc., 


Mass., 


Chester Knitting Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. L. Gauen and George W. Rodway 
have been appointed receivers. 


Bismark Hosiery Mills, Inc., Carthage, 
N. C., manufacturers of men’s cotton 
seamless half hose, are operating on a 
full time schedule. 


Rockhill Hosiery Co., Charlotte, 
N. €. The mill which the company 
leases has been sold for $65,000 to 
Walter Lambeth. Charles Okey, presi- 
dent, will now pay his rent to Mr. 
Lambeth. 


Simmons Hosiery Mill, Inc., High 
Point, N. C., is operating in the building 
on King St., recently secured, and will 
develop a capacity schedule at once. A 
new dye house has been completed, as 
well as a boiler plant. 


Delco Hosiery Mills, Inc., Lexington, 
N. C., have been organized with an au- 
thorized capital stock of $100,000, by S 
D. Harris, Raleigh, N. C., and D. B. T. 
Dell, who is president of the Pilot 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Asheboro, N. C. 
Knitting machines and complementary 
equipment is being installed in the Pea- 
cock Bldg. which was formerly occupied 
by a hosiery manufacturing concer! 
Men’s fancy wrap hosiery will be mad 


McPar Hosiery Mills, Inc., Marion 
N. C., recently incorporated with a capi 
tal of $100,000, will take over and suc- 
ceed to the McPar Hosiery Mill. C. k 
McCall will be president. 


Wm. G. Leininger Knitting Co., 
Lyons, Pa., is operating full time with 
an increased force. Orders recently re- 
ceived made necessary this increase in 
both working time and help. 


Luebbe Hosiery Mills have purchased 
the full-fashioned hosiery equipment of 
the Junior Hosiery Co., Frankfort. 
Philadelphia. The Junior Hosiery Co. 
is now located at its new mill in Read- 
ing, Pa., having moved from the Phila 
delphia location. 


Olympia Full Fashioned Silk Hosiery 
Co., Philadelphia. Judge W. H. Kirk- 
patrick, U. S. District Court, has signed 
another decree authorizing the receivers 
to continue the operations for a period 
of 90 days beginning Oct. 22. The re- 
ceivers in equity are W. W. Crawford, 
Frank Desjardins, and Chas. Zajacz- 
kowski. Their report showed the plant 
had been operated at a profit since their 
appointment Dec. 18, 1930. 


Gold Seal Mills, Inc., Philadelphia 
and South Langhorne, Pa. David $ 
Ludlum was appointed temporary re 
ceiver following a petition filed by Thos 
F. Frawley, and Harry M. Gwyn, re- 
ceivers in equity of the United States 
Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., of whicl 
the Gold Seal Mills, Inc., is a subsidiary. 


Meinig Hosiery Co., Reading, Pa., ha: 
announced a wage reduction of 16%, at- 
fecting nearly 600 employees at the mill. 




















Richland Knitting Mills, Robesonia, 
... we have learned from an official of 
- company, have been erroneously con- 
ed in some minds with the Robesonia 


I 

Knitting Mills which went out of active 
yusiness in 1926 and which lately filed 
a notice of dissolution as recorded in 
TexTILE Wortp of Oct. 3. The old 
Robesonia mills manufactured hosiery, 
while the Richland mills are doing a 


t 
f 
I 


flourishing business in sweaters and 
golf vests, working steadily 15 hours a 
day, seven days a week. The confusion 
may have resulted from the fact that the 
Richland Knitting Mills rented the 
Robesonia plant, until their new one, 
which they have occupied for over a 
year, was ready. 


Rosedale (Pa.) Knitting Co. is run- 
ning on a full time capacity schedule and 
expects to continue on that basis for 
an indefinite period. 


Almonte (Ont.) Knitting Co., Ltd., 
Canada, has been closed, following a de- 
cision of the shareholders who have de- 
cided to place the firm in voluntary 
liquidation. The firm, which was estab- 
lished in 1882, concentrated on the manu- 
facture of heavy woolen ribbed and flat 
knit underwear, for which the demand 
has steadily declined in recent years. 
The principal shareholders are the es- 
tate of the late A. C. Rosamond, the 


Wm. Thoburn Estate, E. J. Stafford, 
al W. H. Stafford. K. C., all of 
\lmonte. 


Silk 


Blue Bird Silk Mfg. Co., Paterson, 
N. J., has leased a building at York, Pa., 
and will remodel and improve for a new 

ll. Installation of looms and other 

pment will be placed under way at 

e. It is expected to give employ- 
nt to about 300 persons at new plant. 


Carlisle Silk Corp., Paterson, N. J., 

| soon be operating in the old Rock- 

t Mill at Little Falls, N. Y. The 
mill building is owned by the Utica Gas 
Electric Co., which has agreed 
provide free rent to the Carlisle cor- 
ration for three years, with an option 
buy, as an inducement for the change. 


Pinehurst Silk Mills, Hemp, N. C., 
ve acquired a quantity of redraw 
mes with auxiliary operating equip- 
nt, and will install them at the mill. 


Frank Silk Mills, Inc., Murfreesboro, 
nn., have been purchased by bond- 
lders through Cecil Sims, Nashville, 
nn. It is their intention to arrange 
sale of the property with outside in- 
ests at an early date. 


Fi e o 
inishing 

Uncas Mfg. Co., Norwich, Conn., has 
‘ered to purchase the French River 
extile Co.’s plant at Mechanicsville, 
mn., for $15,000. The property is 
ned by the Guerin Mills Co., Paw- 
ket, R. I., and is assessed for $85,- 
UV. The Uncas company, now work- 


ing on day and night shifts, plans to use 
the plant for dyeing, bleaching and fin- 
ishing rayon and cotton goods, starting 
in January. 


Lewiston (Me.) Bleachery & Dye 
Works have installed additional ma- 
chinery. 


Southbridge (Mass.) Finishing Co. 
has awarded the. contract to a local con- 
tractor for the installation of a blower 
system at its plant in Sandersdale. 


Newport Silk Dyeing & Finishing 
Co., Paterson, N. J. John L. Connolly 
and Sam Adler, on application of Louis 
Piekarsky, have been appointed equity 
receivers of the company. 


Miscellaneous 


Ludlow Mfg. Associates, Boston, 
Mass. Salaries of the company will be 
cut 10% effective Nov. 2, but this does 
not affect the wage rate. 


Belmar (N. J.) Braid Mills. This 
property, heretofore held by the United 
States Rayon Corp., has been acquired 
by the Sterling Co., and will be occu- 
pied for another branch of production. 


Fairview, N. J. Fred Ebert, 510 
Madison St., has had plans drawn for a 
one-story machine embroidery mill, 22x 
54 ft., and will soon begin the erection. 
Lucht & Anderson, Cliffside, N. J., are 
the architects. 


United States Embroidery Co., Wee- 
hawken, N. J., operating a machine 
embroidery plant, has purchased a one- 
story factory at 652 Buchanan Place, 
West New York, N. J. 


Standard Textile Products Co., 
Buchanan, N. Y., coated fabrics manu- 
facturer, feels encouraged because last 
year at this time the plant was running 
at 65% of capacity while now it is going 
at the rate of 75%. During August, 1931, 
it did twice as much business as in 
August, 1930. September of this year 
was 15% ahead of September last year. 


Rex Braided Rug Co., Inc., Little 
Falls, N. Y., has filed articles of in- 
corporation, with a capital of $10,000. 
The concern will operate in the plant of 
the Rex knitting mill. The directors 
of the new concern are: David H. Bur- 
rell, Jr., Charles H. Burrows, Raymond 
E. Cooper, Judge Arnold R. Blumberg, 
and Frank Senior, Jr. The company has 
several orders on hand including one 
from the St. Lawrence University, Con- 
ton, N. Y., for rugs for the new $600,- 
000 men’s dormitory. 


Rome (N. Y.) Wire Co. has received 
a large government contract which will 
necessitate capacity schedules for some 
time. 


Asbestos Spinning & Weaving Co., 
Waterford, N. Y., has increased opera- 
tions and is now running on a full time 
schedule. 


L. & G. Mfg. Co., Providence, R. L., 
has been incorporated to engage in the 
production of textiles. The incorpo- 
rators are Leo G. Lamay, Cranston; 
Nathan Goldin and Isidor Leitner. 
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New Books 


WAGES IN THE UNITED States, 1914-1930; 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., New York; Price, $3. 

This, the eighteenth volume in the 
Board’s series on wage conditions, has been 
expanded to include data on wages in such 
fields as railroads, building trades, agri- 
culture, and public utilities. Wages in man- 
ufacturing industries, as usual, receive 
major consideration, and the chapter on 
this subject offers an explanation of the 
figures compiled, followed by an inclusive 
series of tables and charts, relating to 
hours of work, average earnings, employ- 
ment, seasonal variations and other aspects. 
The volume is particularly useful at this 
time, in view of the prevailing unemploy- 
ment. 


STANDARD YEARBOOK; 
National Bureau of 
pages. Price $1. 

In this publication is presented a picture 
of the standardization movement in various 
fields of industry conducted by certain 
national and international agencies. The 
present volume contains outlines of the 
standardization activities and accomplish- 
ments of not only the National Bureau of 
Standards and other agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government and the states, counties, 
and municipalities, but also those of tech- 
nical societies and trade associations. 

Standardization with respect to trans- 
portation is given special attention for the 
purpose of giving a panoramic view of the 
value of research as an aid to standardiza- 
tion, together with brief summaries of the 
accomplishments in the respective fields 
covered. 

Included in the outlines of standardization 
for the various fields are the methods 
employed for making them effective 
throughout the industry. 


compiled by the 
Standards. 400 


Five YEARS OF RESEARCH IN INDUSTRY 
1926-1930—A Reapinc Litst—91 pages, 
Compiled by Clarence J. West, National 
Research Council, 29 West 39th St., New 
York. Price 50 cents. 

This booklet is a reading list of selected 
articles which appeared in the technical 
press during the years 1926-1930. The 
bibliography has a twofold purpose: first, 
to supply references to articles which give 
the conclusions of American leaders of 
research, show what practical results are 
being achieved in their laboratories, outline 
their opinions of cooperative effort in re- 
search as contrasted with individual effort. 
indicate how the research department should 
be organized, and present the philosoph 
and method of operation of researc 
laboratories in specific industries; and 
secondly, to indicate the field of research 
in which little or no work is being done. 
Of especial interest to textile men will be 
the sections pertaining to literature on dyes 
and dyeing, cotton, rayon, silk, and wool. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TANK CAR JOURNEYS: 
Where Industrial Liquids Come From 
and Where They Go; Published by the 
General American Tank Car Corp., 
Chicago. 

The tank car has a vital function, both 
useful and dramatic, in modern industry, 
and this volume describes the broad range 
of activities of this carrier. The car serves 
many major industries, and is constantly 
entering new fields. This book of 189 
pages takes the reader into such varied 
fields as alcohols, acids, fruit juices and 
beverages, fish oils, paints, varnishes, etc., 
and also briefly recites the tank car’s serv- 
ice in Europe. 
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New Machinery 
and 
Processes 


High-Speed Warper for Silk 
and Rayon 


URTHER details in regard to the 

new high-speed warper and creel 
mentioned in TEXTILE WorLp, Aug. 15, 
1931, have been made available by Sipp- 
Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

In actual tests conducted by the com- 
pany, it is stated that a warp of 3,560 
ends attained a speed of 240 yd. per 
min. and was then brought to a full 
stop in 14 yd. without involving a loss 
in tension on any of the ends. 

Features of this machine which are 
stressed by its manufacturer are its 
rigid construction and the fool-proof 
variable-speed drive, which may be set 
to any desired speed and which may be 
varied during the beaming operation. 
The warping and beaming carriages 
are gear driven. 

A gear-and-pinion drive with disk- 
clutch control is employed for warping, 
and a multiple-disk clutch control for 
beaming. The beaming carriage is non- 
reversible worm driven, that the 
use of ratchets is eliminated. The ma- 
chine is equipped with an _ indicator 
clock having suitable contactors that 
can be set to stop the warper according 
to a predetermined schedule for leases, 
cut marks, and section ends. When 
the warper is automatically stopped, a 
multi-colored lamp, located in the oper- 
ator’s field of vision, indicates by its 
color whether the warper has stopped 
for lease mark or section end. 

When the*warper is operated with a 
flat creel, the indicator clock can be set 
to stop the machine without indicator 
lights. It is stated that a light pressure 
applied to the brake treadle will stop 
the warper within a distance of three 
staves when it is running at 300 yd. 
per min. 

Each cone- or spool-carrier bracket of 
the new over-end creel forms a complete 
unit with the tension device and can be 
shifted individually or collectively to 
any horizontal or vertical spacing re- 
lationship. It is pointed out that chang- 
ing from one type of yarn package to 
another necessitates the renewal of only 
two parts—the top and bottom rails. 


so 
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The tension device is termed a re- 
volving tension. When warping at 300 
yd. per min. the strands appear to be 
standing still, without vibration. It is 
said that the warper may be started and 
stopped suddenly without affecting the 
tension. It is pointed out that because 
of this fact, a tension dresser is un- 
necessary. 

The device is so constructed that, in 
the event of an end breaking, an elec- 
trical contact is made which will flash 
an individual light on top of that par- 
ticular row and, at the same time, stop 
the warper. No drop wires or any 
auxiliary devices come in contact with 
the yarn. The indicator lamp is only 
a part of the electrical circuit so that 
even though the lamp becomes defective, 
the warper will stop as usual. At the 
same time the lamp in one of the ad- 
jacent rows will light dimly, thus indi- 
cating that the lamp in the affected row 
needs replacing. It is also stated that 
any possibility of arcing and fire hazard 
is eliminated, as only a small amount 
of current is used to actuate the con- 
trol relay. 

The tension is controlled by means of 
various sizes of felt washers. There 
are only three different tensions for a 
range from the finest raw silk to any 
size cotton. The speed of the creel 
depends entirely upon the machine with 
which it is used. The tension device is 
said to be efficient up to 650 yd. a min- 
ute. The creel may be used as a maga- 
zine creel. The transfer is so accom- 
plished that, when replacing the empty 
spools or cams, the operating spool or 
cam does not have to be disturbed; and 
a continuous supply of yarn to the 
warper can be maintained without in- 
terruption. 

The creel may be built to supply an 
inside or outside sheet of yarn, but it 
is preferred to have it built for inside 
sheet delivery so that the replacement 
of bobbins or cones may be directly 
handled from a truck, wheeled around 
the creel. 

The condenser is simple in construc- 
tion and permits the operator to thread 
up without the use of hooks or any 
other means to draw the ends through. 
It is so designed that the conventional 
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reed motion is transmitted to this con- 
denser, so that the guide surfaces are 
continually displaced in relation to eac!; 
other, eliminating wear on the guide,. 
The condenser is fastened to the warper 
carriages, for the angles of the yarn 
approaching the condenser do not have 
sufficient effect upon the tension to ju 
tify moving the creel. Due to the reli- 
tively lateral motion of the guidi: 
members on the condenser, longitudina 
friction is practically eliminated, an 
for this reason the angularity of the 
approaching yarn has no effect on thie 
tension. 


Qo. —I7Q 


Weltless-Top Attachment for 
Seamless Hosiery 


NEW single-top attachment which 

can be readily installed on machines 
now operating in the mills, for the pro- 
duction of women’s seamless hosiery 
with non-raveling picot top of the welt- 
less type, has been announced by the 
Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. I. Offi- 
cers of the company state that their at- 
tachment will be ready for delivery 
early in November. 

For some time the problem of devis- 
ing an attachment of these specifications 
has baffled hosiery-machine engineers, 
prompted in their experiments by the 
belief of leading hosiery merchandisers 
that goods of this description would find 
a ready market. 

The Hemphill attachment is designed 
especially for the manufacture of a new 
type of hosiery with picot edge of the 
weltless type, the several features hav- 
ing been developed on an entirely new 
principle. It was decided by the Hemp- 
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Banner machine equipped with new 

single-top attachment for women’s 

seamless hosiery with non-raveling 
picot top of weltless type 
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hill engineers to create their new at- 
tachment as an independent unit for 
immediate installation on all Banner nib 
jack and plain machines that are now 
in service in the production of seamless 
hosiery. The company, according to 
its announcement, intends to confine 
the use of the attachment to Banner 
machines. 

In addition to the manufacture of the 
independent unit, however, officers of 
the Hemphill Co. have stated that sev- 
eral new machines are nearing com- 
pletion at their Pawtucket plant with 
the new single-top attachment built into 
each machine as standard equipment. 

A number of interesting claims are 
made for the Banner picot single top. 
(he outstanding feature of these claims 
are greater comfort and improved wear- 
ing quality. The comfort factor, it is 
claimed, results from greater elasticity 
ot the fabric, which molds the stocking 
more snugly to the limb, and from the 
absence of bulk when the stocking is 
folded at the top for length adjustment. 
When the stocking is rolled, the roll is 
smoother, tighter, and neater than where 
two pieces of fabric are rolled over each 
other. Improved wearing quality is 
claimed for Banner picot single-top 
owing to the fact that garter strain is 
more evenly distributed over a single 
piece of plated (reinforced) fabric, 
whereas with the double welt the garter 
strain is frequently borne by one surface 
of a welt no stronger than the weakest 
part of the stocking. 

On samples shown, the new Banner 
stocking is knit with an anti-ravel 


stitch immediately below the garter 
region. This acts as a stop-run for all 


garter breaks. Officials of the company 
stated that the attachment permits the 
placing of these stop-runs in several 
positions in the same top. 

Hemphill Co. is manufacturing the 
ngle-top attachment under patent li- 
cense from the United Hosiery Mills in 
combination with its own developments. 
\ large demand is already reported for 
the attachment. 


Variable-Speed Unit 


EVELOPMENT of a new and 
simplified type of variable-speed 
unit is announced by Reeves Pulley 
Co., Columbus, Ind. It takes the form 
t a specially designed pulley mounted 
on the motor shaft and serves to trans- 
it the power from the motor to the 
iriven shaft. 
The speed, according to the manufac- 
turer, may be positively maintained at 
ny point between the ration limitation 
three to one. The unit is suitable 
r transmission of from fractional to 
hp. 
lhe V pulley consists of an assembly 
two opposing cone-faced disks, one 
itionary and one sliding, and an ad- 
stable power compression spring, all 
which is self-contained and mounted 
the motor shaft; a motor base with 
\justing handwheel, by which the mo- 
r may be moved forward or backward: 
d a special type of V_ belt, which 
ntacts on its sides the cone-faced 





Driving speed is varied by means 
of special motor pulley 


disks and on its flat surface over the 
driven pulley. Any type of straight- 
face pulley—wood, metal, or paper—may 
be used on the driven shaft. 

When the motor is at the position 
on the motor base nearest to the driven 
shaft, the V belt assumes the largest 
diameter formed by the cone-faced 
disks; and maximum speed is obtained 
on the driven pulley. 

By turning the handwheel, the motor 
is moved away from the driven pulley. 
This causes the V belt to assume a 


smaller diameter between the cone-faced 
disks, the sliding disk moving laterally, 
but held in contact with the V belt by 
means of the compression spring. 

the speed of the pulley is reduced. 


Thus. 













New tube gear insures more uniform 
laying of silver 


When the motor is moved to 
the position farthest away from 
the driven shaft, the V_ belt 
assumes the smallest diameter ; 
and minimum speed is obtained 
on the driven pulley. 

The V belt is an adaption of 
and an enlargement on the use of the 
standard V belt drive, utilizing not only 
the sides of the belt, but also the flat 
surface. Because it is always under the 
automatic tension of the compression 
spring, it is said to give efficient per- 
formance. 


Self-Cleaning Humidifier 
Head 


NEW humidifier head has recently 

been introduced by R. I. Humidifier 
& Vent. Co., 99 Chauncy St., Boston, 
Mass. This device embodies in its con- 
struction the feature of automatically 
cleaning itself whenever the humidity 
regulators function. 
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According to the manufacturers, this 
is accomplished by means of a small 
cleaning pin which is forced away from 
the orifice when the humidifier head is 
in operation. When the air supply 
operating the head is shut off, the pin 


is automatically thrust through the 
operating orifice, thus effecting a 


thorough cleaning so frequently that 
stoppage cannot occur. 

The humidifier operates by means of 
compressed air and gravity water sup- 
ply; and it is claimed by the manufac- 
turers that it is capable of maintaining 
full efficiency for an indefinite time. 


Tube Gear for Cards and 
Drawing Frames 


YR use on card and drawing-frame 

deliveries, a new tube gear has been 
designed by Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 
Milk St., Boston, Mass. From a struc- 
tural standpoint it is said to have been 
improved by having its peripheral teeth 
cut instead of cast. The object of this 
type of construction is to insure a more 
uniform motion of the gear. 

The chief advantage claimed for this 
tube gear is that it affords a more uni- 
form lay of the sliver, so that a greater 
amount of stock may be placed in the 
can. This increase in capacity has been 
estimated to be from 16 to 25%. With 
combed stock, an even greater increase 
is said to be possible. 

It is stated that a 
substantial proportion 
of the waste incident 
to creeling and doffing 
is eliminated and_ that 
drawing production is 
increased. 
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Humidifier nozzle is automatically 
cleaned by novel device 
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Questions... 


and — 


Answers 


Making Triple Chiffon 
on Box Looms 


Technical Editor: 

What is the best way to make triple 
chiffon on 2x1 box looms? What grade 
of pure silk is best to use, what kind 
of warps, and what construction in 
weaving? By grade of silk, we mean 
size, turns of thrown silk on bobbins, 
and quality of thrown silk. (7716) 


In making triple chiffon, either right 
or left twist is used. It is most practical 
to run the filling in two shuttles, thereby 
causing it to be distributed more evenly. 

lor warp stock you can use Grand 
Double XX 830% silk or Special Grand. 
The Special Grand seems to be finding 
more favor, as there is less stoppage in 
weaving. The warps are made two by 
two; that is, two of left and two of 
right twist. 

lhe construction is 3 
ends per dent, using a 50 reed. This 
is to be made on a six-shaft harness, 
skip draw preferred; edges 80/3 or 240 
ends for edge; width of warp, 474 in.: 
picks, 100 per in., using two-thread 
20/22, 65 to 70 turns per inch. The 
warp stock should be two-thread 20/22, 
65/70 turns per inch. 


2/50 or three 


Vv 


Finishing Men’s Wear Fabrics 


Technical Editor: 

In finishing a half-blood, 12- to 13-0. 
mens wear fabric, we are not getting 
satisfactory tailoring qualities; and we 
are wondering if a dewing neachine, 
using the dewing before pressing, would 
help. At present, to condition the 
goods, we are dewing after pressing. 

(7698 ) 


Using the dewing machine before 
pressing will enhance the luster, as well 
as give the surface or face of the fabric 
a better handle. We are of the opinion, 
however, that what you require is to 
Yale condition or perhaps decate your 


fabrics after pressing: these processes 
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will, of course, give you the best tailor- 
ing qualities that are to be had. 

At present the trade demands a well- 
set fabric, and either Yale conditioning 
or decating is recommended to produce 
the desired result. It would be well for 
you to have a sample piece of finished 
fabric decatized and another piece 
finished on the Yale conditioning ma- 
chine. Offer the two pieces to your 
customers, and allow them to select the 
finished fabric which they prefer. Work 
for decating and Yale conditioning may 
be sent out to commission plants if you 
do not care to invest in a machine; the 
average cost will be about 3 to 4c. 
per yd. 


Vv 


Prominent Topper 
Line in Hose 


Technical Editor: 

Under separate cover we are sending 
you three stockings in the gum and a 
pair of dyed stockings. By referring 
to the stockings in the gum, you will note 
the topping line shows very plainly. By 
referring to the dyed stockings, you 
will note the result is worse. Our finish- 
ing foreman insists that this trouble is 
caused by tight tensions in the footer; 
and our knitting-room superintendent 
claims the variation is caused by the 
change in the temperature and humidity 
between the time the leg was made and 
the footing was done. 

We have had a few complaints from 
our customers to the effect that the 
stockings were tight in the instep. We 
have run many thousands of dozens of 
these sockings without resetting the ma- 
chines, and have had no such complaints 
before now. If there has been no change 
i the tension on the machines, I can- 
not understand why the trouble is just 
showing up. : 

To meet the situation, the knitting 
superintendent is changing his ma- 
chines by taking out one or two nar- 
rowings in the foot and putting in more 
needles. The finishing superintendent 


claims this will not meet the situation— 
that the fault is in the tensions only. 
We should like to have your advice 
as to which, in your judgment, 1s right. 
(7693) 


Basing our opinion on _ careful 
examination of samples submitted, we 
think both your finishing-room foreman 
and knitting-room superintendent are to 
a considerable extent correct in the po 
sitions they have taken, with more in 
favor of the finishing-room foreman’s 
position. However, they both seem t 
be missing the mark to a considerable 
extent. There is no doubt about varia 
tion in temperature and humidity caus- 
ing much trouble; and the time be 
tween producing the leg and foot will 
be a sourse of trouble, especially if the 
legging is done several days before the 
footing. 

We think, however, that the cause of 
the prominent topping line is due more 
to high-twist silk than anything else. 
it is possible that your knitting superin- 
tendent has recently started the use of 
high-twist silk and has not yet learned 
the importance of overcoming the 
prominent topping line. It must be 
understood that high-twist silk does not 
carry the elasticity or flexibility of 
ordinary tram; and when stitches are 
distorted by the topping machine and 
bar points and the further transferring 
to the footer, they have a tendency to 
remain distorted. This has the effect of 
leaving a wide open course of stitches 
at the topping line and a tight course 
adjacent, which yields to the stretched 
topping course but does not return to 
normal condition nearly so well as in the 
case of tram silk. This produces a con 
dition of one loose line of stitches and 
one tight line, which magnifies the top 
ping line and, when once set, is ver) 
difficult to remove. To overcome this 
condition to the greatest degree pos- 
sible, it will be necessary to check up on 
all the adjustments of the topper ma 
chines, transfer bars, and see that ad- 
justments are such that all possible 
unnecessary strain or stretch of the 
stitch is eliminated. 

In other words, topping machine 
points and bar points, and bar points 
and needles should be just as nearly 
parallel and fitted as closely together as 
possible; and the smallest type of bar 
points and transfer points to use in a 
practical way should be employed. 

It is also quite evident that there 
must be a union of stitch construction 
and of color between the ankle and the 
foot of the stocking, or there will be un- 
favorable contrast at the topping line. 
In checking up courses in your gray 
goods, we find they run 51 courses per 
inch in ankle and 55 in the foot. In your 
finished stocking we find 49 courses in 

the ankle and 52 in the foot. This dif 
erence in courses is sufficient to give 
marked difference between the fabric 11 
foot and ankle; and when this condition 
is further magnified by an open topping 
line, it brings about room for rather 
serious complaint. In this respect your 
finishing room foreman is correct, and 
your knitting room superintendent can 
overcome much of his trouble by getting 
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, closer union of stitch construction be- 


tween his foot and leg. 

\We have experimented with your 
iy stockings by first wetting out the 
topper line in a cold soapy solution; 
and, after leaving them to soften for a 
few minutes, we thoroughly pommeled 
the topper line with a smooth block of 
wood, with the stocking drawn over a 
smooth metal roll. This was done to 
remove the distorted stitch construction 
to which we have referred. After the 
stockings were thus treated they were 
dyed in a regular way, and we note that 
the prominent topping line or loose 
course has practically disappeared. We 
are returning the samples thus treated. 
You will note in one stocking, where 
the foot fabric and the leg fabric are 
about the same, that the prominent line 
has been almost entirely removed, while 
in two other stockings there is a marked 
difference in the courses per inch. Al- 
though the topping line has been practi- 
cally removed, there is a marked dif- 
ference between the foot and leg 
construction. 

We might finally suggest that we 
think your sample carries more courses 
per inch than necessary for a stocking 
of its construction; and one or two 
courses less per inch in the leg, with 
a corresponding amount of courses in 
the foot, will do much towards eliminat- 
ing the distorted stitch condition on the 
topper line and will thereby eliminate 
much of your trouble. We may assure 
you, however, that this trouble is not one 
to be easily overcome and will require 
constant daily follow-up. With a little 
easier tension we also think that the 
trouble of tight instep will disappear, 
which will obviate the removal of nar- 
rowings or putting more needles in the 
pattern. 
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Duplexing Cotton Drill 
and Rayon Fabrics 


‘chnical Editor: 

inclosed is a sample piece of drill 
aud rayon which are combined together 
for use im ladies’ slippers. This type 
f work is called backing. We should 
greatly appreciate your informing us 
where we could get information con- 
erning this matter, as we are thinking 


vpanding into this field. (7714) 


he most satisfactory method of 
ting these fabrics together so that 
can be cut up into ladies’ slippers 
is to cement them with various kinds 
ot rubber cement. 
is essential that the width of all 
tabrics be the same; otherwise there 
be considerable waste in cutting. A 
spreader coat of rubber compound 
ild be applied to the back of the 
n drill, to both sides of the canvas 
rt, and to the back of the rayon. 
n each fabric has been coated and 
up with muslin or wax paper to 
ent the back from sticking to the 
all three or four pieces of fabric 
run through a steel calender with 
roll heated. This will stick all of 


the fabrics together, give them the 
solidity of one piece, and facilitate cut- 
ting either by hand knife, tracing the 
pattern, or by means of dies. 

Fabrics of this character intended for 
ladies’ slippers should be duplexed by 
some rubber concern or some rubber- 
coating concern. Formulas that work 
very advantageously in a process of this 
character have been developed by such 
concerns. 

Ordinary mixtures of rubber—that is 
to say, rubber dissolved in some sol- 
vent—will stick pieces of cloth together ; 
but this rubber has not been properly 
cured and consequently will cause a 
shrinking and contraction after the 
slipper has been made. 

You may find the discussions which 
appeared in TEXTILE Wor tp, July 19, 
1930, p. 37, and Oct. 25, 1930, p. 63, 
useful to you in this work. 


v 





Dyeing in Package Machine 


Technical Editor: 

In our dyehouse we have a Franklin 
dyeing machine which is used for dye- 
ing cones of yarn on springs. We pre- 
viously used sulfur dyestuffs in this 
machine, but are now using direct 
colors. We are not getting good re- 
sults with direct dyes, inasmuch as the 
cones are dyed unevenly in the center. 
We also find rust spots on the yarn 
which, we believe, is due to the fact 
that the machine is constructed of iron. 
Can you give us information as to the 
cause of the trouble and a way of 
eliminating it? (7703) 


The first thing to be done in this case 
is to clean the machine thoroughly, first 
by a vigorous wire-brushing wherever 
the parts can be reached. This will re- 
move any loose scale and rust that may 
be lurking in corners and crevices wait- 
ing for a chance to float off into the 
dye liquor and be caught by the goods. 
Then run the machine, full of water and 
sulfuric acid near a boil for at least 30 
min. It would also be a good idea to 
load all the springs into the machine so 
that they will receive the same treat- 
ment. Then run off the acid, and fill 
the machine again, but this time put 
in 50 lb. of sodium phosphate. Circu- 


Inquiries should give the fullest 
information possible; and if 
damaged material is involved, 
a sample should be sent. We 
give no consideration to anony- 
mous inquiries and do not un- 
dertake routine analysis of yarn 
or fabric, or investigation in- 
volving unusual expense. 
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late the liquor at a boil for 1 hr., and 
run off the liquor. Do not wash the 
machine after this treatment. The hot 
phosphate solution on the cleaned iron 
forms a coating of basic phosphate on 
the surface and makes the iron practi- 
cally rust-proof; silk dyers who do tin 
weighting are aware that the iron ex- 
tractors they use for phosphate are 
never subject to rusting, unless they 
have cleaned them with acids. 

After this, make it a rule never to 
dye any direct colors in the machine 
without having a pound or so of sodium 
phosphate in the liquor to keep the in- 
terior in a rust-proof condition. The 
use of phosphate will increase the solu- 
bility of the dye, give better penetra- 
tion and general evenness, and a more 
brilliant shade, repaying the expense 
involved by its use. 

You complain that the packages are 
not well dyed in the center. See that 
the winders use a heavier grade of web- 
bing on the springs, as they are in- 
clined to economize and use light-weight 
webbing, which may be drawn against 
the spring tightly by the first few layers 
or courses and so impede free circula- 


tion. When a heavy webbing is used, 
it will improve the circulation when 
driving the liquor from inside out. 


Finally, go over your dyes and reject 
all that are inclined to give any trouble. 
Use no mixtures unless you know ex- 
actly the dyes of which they are com- 
posed. Otherwise irregularities may 
occur beyond your power to correct. 


v 


Streaks in Fabric from 
Vigoureaux-Printed Stock 


Technical Editor: 

I am sending under separate cover, 
samples of top, yarn, and cloth for your 
inspection. You will note, upon ex- 
amination of the piece, that there is a 
dark, streaky effect in the warp. When 
these streaky ends are pulled out, they 
seem to be very much darker in color 
than the balance of the yarn. The top 
was vigoureaux printed and re-conibed, 
and the color is as fast as can possibly 
be obtained. I should like to have your 
opinion on this. (7713) 

We ran down all the different causes 
that we thought might be responsible 
for this trouble, and came to the fol- 
lowing conclusion: The shade in the 
warp is too heavy for a vigoureaux. A 
straight mixture of black and white 
would be better. Putting such a heavy 
printing on your yarn makes it almost 
impossible to get an even spacing and 
therefore gives an uneven mix, even 
with double combing. We have taken 
part of the submitted top and yarn and 
scoured it. The samples are marked. 
You can see in the scoured samp'e of 
yarn the uneven streaks which you 
noticed in your cloth. The difference 
in color between the scoured and un- 
scoured samples is also noticeable. 

Our suggestion would be to make 
this mixture out of black and white top. 
This, we are certain, would overcome 
your difficulty. 
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riod previous. 


hether of cotton, wool or silk. 
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TEXTILE 


OMEN have become more con- 
scious of fabrics during the last 
year or two than for a long 
Time was when the 
or the color of the garment was the 
me consideration. Now, of course, 
woman goes out to buy a cotton, or a 
|, or a silk dress. This makes style 
ecasting in textiles a bit more ac- 


irate because the consumer is more 


ric-conscious, and insight into her 
ings gives a fairly true picture of 
fabric requirements. 


With the culminating growth of this 


ric consciousness on the part of 
men, comes the fact that fabrics which 
structurally interesting are likely to 
leaders for the coming year or more, 
Last 
son the advent of the mesh heralded 
turn in affairs. Now come cordu- 
s and similar ribbed fabrics. Beyond 
e will come anything which will 
h the fancy. The woman whose in- 
est turns keenly to the fabric of which 
garment is made, has a natural de- 

to get something which seems to 
w handicraft. The problem for the 
nufacturer is to turn out on a pro- 
basis, fabrics which look as 
ugh they had been hand-loomed by 


meone who knew all the tricks of the 


iver’s art. 

ith probability of interest centering 
weave, there will be less dominating 
ition for prints at least during the 
ing two seasons. Many individual 


es of prints may, however, be very 
iccessful, 


Perhaps they will be suc- 
sful to the degree to which they 
th the spirit of the style which 
sses craftsmanship. Originality, suit- 
lity and novelty, with a price not out 
range, will sell any line of printed 
ds through the year of 1932. 

itton Goods: Another good year for 


{tons tor women’s wear appears on 


horizon. The success of cottons 
ing 1931 gives sellers a substantial 
p on the market and women will be 


‘king for another leading novelty such 


the mesh effect of last spring and 
mer. It is probable that with varia- 
is these lines are good for a repeat, 
they will be accompanied by other 
‘vy weaves simulating hand-knit or 
‘heted effects. One leading style 
ority believes that prints will be 
| only for morning, daytime and town 
r, the position which they once held 
ports having become much reduced. 
luroys have sold well for the winter 
on, and it is reasonable that they be 
ved by fabrics carrying out a simi 
ribbed effect but lighter and more 


$% te eID 


Women’s Interest 
in Fabrics 
Makes Weave 
Leading Style 


Feature 


SUMMARY 


Women are fabric conscious 
and thus weaves and textures 
are important. Imitation 
hand-knit effects may repeat 
the success of mesh. Cotton 
ribbed lines may follow cord- 
uroy revival. Interest in 
wool dress goods continues. 
In silks, floral patters lead. 
Knit outerwear features light- 
weight ensembles. 





suited for spring and summer wear. 
Perhaps the “transparent” corduroy lies 
ahead. Rayon mixtures will doubtless 
hold an important place for next sum- 
mer, though their position in the field 
is still being imperiled by the unbridled 
cutting of quality. Greater variety is 
indicated for men’s shirts in view of the 
long period during which broadcloths 
have held undisputed sway. 

Wool Goods: Conservatism, more 
pronounced than usual, promises to fea- 
ture men’s wear worsteds during 1932. 
However, there is no tendency toward 
dullness. The spring showings stress 
attractive color combinations in her 
ringbones and stripes. There is a par- 
ticular tendency toward harmonizing 
colors in the new designs, this being 
favored because it permits of originality 


Survey of Fabric, Knit Goods, Yarn and Raw Material Markets @ 
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without garishness. The latest over- 
coatings accent dark shades. Grays are 
called leaders but browns and mixtures 
also are emphasized, frequently in new 
and pleasing weaves. 

Women’s wear fabrics for 1932 are 
expected to adhere fairly closely to the 
trend toward femininity. Colors are 
sprightly, designs include many effective 
plaids and patterns which run the gamut 
from close, conventional stripes to large, 
widely spaced figures. The tendency for 
women to wear wool dresses more exten- 
sively, evident a year ago, is consider- 
ered still in its ascendency. 

Broadsilks: Broadsilks continue to ac- 
cent the feminine note, and there are 
few geometrics in the 1932 prints. The 
range of florals is more limited than 
usual due to hesitancy among manufac- 
turers, but there are still plenty to 
choose from. Pastel-toned florals prom- 
ise to be outstanding for evening, and 
the smaller prints in daytime colors will 
be favored for business and home wear. 
Black and white combinations show no 
sign of losing the important position 
they have occupied. Stylists look for 
plain shades, particularly the newer col- 
ors, to encroach somewhat on prints 
next spring. 

Knit Goods: Outerwear is always the 
most important division of knit goods 
so far as fashion is concerned. It is too 
early to give much detail on either the 
knitted ensembles or the sweaters, as 
both seasons are backward. However, 
certain trends already have begun to 
show themselves. Improved methods of 
production allow for extremely light- 
weight ensembles, and these numbers for 
spring will include much decoration, 
made possible by increased use of rayon 
yarn. Reds, greens and beiges are im- 
portant colors. Sweaters show a little 
of the modernist influence, and zig-zag 
patterns are popular. 

The new bathing suits give emphasis 
to solid colors; the 1932 range of pas- 
tels is large, and the two-tone effect, 
which won favor this year, will be 
further developed. There is little change 
in swimsuit cut; sunbacks are definitely 
established and are becoming a staple. 
Men’s suits for 1932 will be more skel- 
etonized, and the suit with the suspender 
top is a feature in the new lines. All- 
white promised to be especially popular 
tor men. 

The mesh vogue has stimulated inter- 
est in women’s mesh underwear and 
knitters look for wide acceptance of these 
garments next year. Mesh hosiery for 
women for formal wear is important; 
men’s half-hose show little style change. 





instalment of the Analyst has been prepared especially by TEXTILE WORLD'S editorial staff 


of a style forecast of fabrics. 
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Once each quarter the Analyst appears in the 


All other weekly issues continue to consist of analysis and forecast of conditions in the textile industry, pre- 


as hitherto, by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director of New York University, Business Research Bureau. 
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Cotton Yarns Find 
Price Resistance 


OTTON yarn inquiries and sales 

fell off this week after a good 
volume of business booked last week. 
\With the decline in the cotton market, 
manufacturers apparently lost interest. 
However, with cotton holding firmly a 
full cent above its lowest level, the yarn 
trade looks for renewed confidence. 
They are convinced that cotton is as 
low as it should go, although there is 
little influence in sight to move values 
upward, 

Dealers have reported a good volume 
of business in yarns for both September 
and October. One well-known house 
states its business this October leads 
last October in poundage, but is below 
the amount in dollars. However, if 
this house had had anything like nor- 
mal business on weaving yarns, it 
would have surpassed last year’s busi- 
for October. This experience is 
typical, for many state business in weav- 


ness 


ng yarns has been generally below 
last year. Plush mills for example have 
been very dull for a long period. 


Upholstery and tapestry mills show only 
scattered activity, although some con- 
sider them cne of the few bright spots. 
\len’s wear and dress goods lines ap- 
parently have not booked much new 
business lately, while tape mills also 
re slow. Manufacturers are interested 

buying yarns only at a price. Lead- 
ng weaving yarn at present is 20s-2 
spinners are asking 17 to 18c. 

x this count, but sales last week were 
ted at 164c. An offer of 20c. for 30s-2 
irps went begging as 205c. was the 
lowest price available. A sale of 40s-2 

noted at 27c., with 8s-3 tinged yarn 
old at 134e. 

Knitting yarns have been the leading 
livision in the market for some time, 
nd deliveries are well maintained 
vainst blanket contracts, with ad- 
itional business placed from time to 
me to fill in. Medium-weight under- 
ear mills are reported slowing up, but 
cavyweight mills are trying to buy 
irns at their price. Light-weight lines 
re showing more interest, and several 
ills are looking for yarns running into 
te 1932. One or two fair-size in- 
uries reported on coarse counts 
it buyers’ price ideas are generally 
0 low. On 10s frame spun 14 to 145c. 
noted, although sales of poorer grade 
rns are reported at lower prices. 
More interest is reported on single 
mbed yarns. Some of this is for yarns 
inning into late 1932, but due to 
pinners’ attitude on long term con- 
sales are restricted to a more 
ited period as a rule, with orders 
a basis of 194 to 20c. for 10s; 22c. 
18s, and 28 to 29c. for 30s. Light 


irps : 


are 


icts, 


weight underwear is taking much of 
this business. Ply yarns are showing 
little change in quotations. Mercerized 
yarns found a little spurt of interest re- 
cently with some limited buying, but 
volume business though expected has 
not developed. 


*Cotton Holds Steady 
But Demand Slackens 


HE recent advance seemed to cul- 

minate, for the time being, at least, 
around 6.95 for December and 7.21 for 
March contracts in the market here. 
These prices represented recoveries of 
about 145 to 148 points from the low 
records touched earlier in the month 
and evidently left the market in a 
slightly easier technical position. At 
any rate the demand tapered off while 
considerable realizing of liquidation de- 
veloped which was reflected by rather 
irregular and nervous fluctuations. 
Offerings, however, were absorbed on 
comparatively moderate reactions, while 
southern selling continued on a very 
moderate scale, and there were reports 
of a continued firm spot basis in the 
South, 

An announcement from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that cotton would 
be accepted on the basis of 8c. a pound 
in store as security for seed loans fall- 
ing due at the end of this month and 
at the end of November if anything, 
seemed calculated to strengthen the 
holding movement in the South. It is 
reported that these seed loans, which 
were advanced on mortgages against 
the crops, amount to between $25,000,- 
000 and $30,000,000. It remains to be 
seen how far the farmers in debt to the 
Government seed loans will avail them- 
selves of this offer, but the minimum 
amount mentioned in connection with 


(Continued on page 57) 


Market Briefs 


COTTON: Reacts after rise but meets 
support on recessions, 
COTTON YARNS: Dull 
spurt, 
COTTON GOODS: Buying 
cotton advance ends. 
WOOL: Quiet with dealers claiming 
statistical strength. 
WORSTED YARNS:  RKestricted as 
buyers push price-cut rumors. 
WOOLEN GOODS: Men’s spring 
suitings active; fair spot call. 
SILK: Lack of demand brings price 
decline, 
SILK YARNS: 
thrown yarns. 
| confident. 
SILK GOODS: Stronger mills resist 
price weakness on fall lines. 
RAYON: Finer deniers cut, 
advance; market strong. 
KNIT GOODS: Mesh hosiery favored | 
for gifts; heavyweight underwear 
and sweater mills both oversold. 
Swimsuits steady. | 


after brief 


lags as 


Hosiery mills buying 
Spinners quiet but 


150s 
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® Worsted Yarn 
Sales Restricted 


ITTLE if any real change is noted in 
the worsted yarn situation. Demand 
for yarns continues to be much re- 
stricted and sales are confined to small 
lots for immediate consumption. Many 
factors state there is really such a limited 
volume of sales of yarn that it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to fix prices on 
a definite basis for the purposes of quo- 
tations. Of course, spinners know wool 
costs as well as their own production 
costs, but recent reports of concessions 
have contributed much confusion to the 
situation so that they hardly know 
where they stand. A dealer investigated 
one particular case in which a low price 
was reported only to find that the re- 
ported buyer admitted he had not been 
able to secure his yarn at the price 
rumored. Naturally this would seem to 
raise a question as to other similar 
reports of low prices. 

Experience covering a period of many 
years has shown that price cutting has 
never been productive of business. Such 
a policy has never stimulated buying, 
either generally or in individual cases. 
It usually has the opposite effect in 
causing the buyer to decide to wait for 
lower figures as his ideas of values have 
been unsettled by price-cutting. 

Weather conditions have still been 
adverse to the development of any vol- 
ume business in knit goods. Many 
manufacturers report business tapering 
off with no new orders coming in. 
Scattered business is reported placed, 
but there is little if any effort made to 
buy yarns in quantities. One spinner 
reported a good volume of business for 
last week, but it was made up of com- 
paratively small lots to meet nearby 
needs. In fact a lot of 2,000 lb. was 
a large sale for this mill which, how- 
ever, is running very well on the busi- 
ness on its books. Bathing suits still 
fail to show any activity as a result of 
low prices named by certain factors. 
However, it is felt cold weather must 
soon make its appearance, with its neces- 
sary effects upon the movement of goods. 
Buyers and sellers are still jockeying 
around, trying to find a common ground 
on the matter of price as well as the 
quality required. 

Weaving mills report little develop- 
ment in the way of sales. Dress goods 
mills have had quite a run on cloakings, 
but other lines show only scattered bust- 
ness. Several manufacturers of men’s 
wear fabrics have received limited busi- 
ness for January delivery, but it is not 
in any great volume. There has been 
quite a little sampling done in mixtures 
and double-and-twists, which it is hoped 
will result in good volume business, but 
as yet it has not materialized. As high 
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TO THE WELL-KNOWN AND SO EXTENSIVELY USED 
NAPHTOL A S SERIES 


NAPHTOL AS-LT 


producing shades extremely fast to light... 


NAPHTOL AS-LB 


yielding yellow brown to rich chestnut brown 
shades of excellent fastness properties 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


230 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 
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as $1.374 was paid for 2-30s in 64s 
fancy mixes, but a variety of prices 
prevailed down to a lower basis for 
the various yarns involved. However, 
it is expected definite developments will 
be forthcoming shortly as time is get- 
ting short and colder weather will soon 
be here. 


Wool Market Slow 
But Steady 


[ EMAND for wool continues on a 
restricted basis with fill-in lots for 
quick delivery forming the bulk of the 
turnover. There have been, however, 
several sizeable lots moved and the im- 
pression is spreading that the New 
York goods market is working into a 
better position and that wools will soon 
begin to move more freely. It is this 
tendency to look for better business, 
coupled with the strong statistical posi- 
which is holding prices steady in 
the face of small demand. Another 
factor of strength is that stocks of wool 
in the mills are unusually low and that 
stocks, while higher than last 
year, are not as large as predicted. 
l‘leece wools are inactive and a larger 
spread than usual between the high and 
low prices quoted reflects the fact that 
volume of trading has not been sufficient 
place definite market values of the 
rious grades. Territory wools have 
iared somewhat better, although demand 
till abnormally low and the easing 
e tendency which has been in evi- 
ce since the first of the month has 
ched the point where quotations on 
t and quarter bloods have been read- 
ted downward to the extent of about 
per lb. Fine and three-eights re- 
in fairly steady at 58-60c. and 48- 
, respectively, on clean content basis. 
scoured wools are quotably unchanged 
wth demand light. 
he foreign situation continues to be 
ouraging. Sales at Australian auc- 
s have been satisfactory and prices 
risen sufficiently to offset the de- 
ciation in the pound sterling. There 
heen little buying for American ac- 
coint although merinos and crossbreds 
t table for use in this country are 
it on an importing basis. 


2 ids 


Strike Cuts Product 
of Wastes and Noils 


| ESTRICTED production of thread 
“wastes and noils, due to the strike 
awrence which is a worsted center, 
not produced any effect on the 
ket for these types of waste up to 
present time. The lethargy which 
marked business most of the year 
heen such that even such a cut in 
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output has not put any life in trading. 
There are many arguments why the 
situation should lead to a strengthening 
of noil prices, but, while the future may 
tell a different story, the only immediate 
change which can be isolated is a better 
feeling on the part of dealers. Noil 
prices remain so largely nominal and 
there are so many different views of 
what constitutes market value for a 
certain grade that it is difficult to give 
any set figures. Thus, the market price 
for fine noils is variously stated as be- 
ing all the way from 31 to 36c. 

Rags and reworks continue to drift 
along on the bottom. Prices have been 
so low for a long time, and so attractive, 
that a broadening demand might rea- 
sonably have been expected to devolop 
before this, but the simple fact is that 
manufacturers have been able to dispose 
of such limited quantities of materials 
made from these stocks that they have 
not been interested no matter how low 
the prices looked. Unquestionably, the 
low price for virgin wool has also 
slowed up the distribution of rags. The 
only encouraging feature is that quite 
a number of mills are having a good 
run on women’s wear fabrics and are 
relatively better off than mills running 
on worsteds which did so well last 
spring and early summer. As women’s 
wear offers a field for the use of rags 
this development is being watched. 


® Rayon Revision 
Builds Confidence 


HE rayon market showed a prompt 

and favorable reaction to the price 
revision announced last week-end. The 
cut of 10 to 15c. per lb. on finer deniers, 
and the elimination of the non-guarantee 
grade of 150 denier, selling at 65c., 
which was equivalent to a price ad- 
vance of 10c. for most manufacturers, 
brought a strengthening of confidence. 
In making the change, producers aimed 
directly at stilling the rumors of a 
January price cut which had unsettled 
the market, and this purpose seems in 
way of being achieved. 

The underwear manufacturers and 
rayon broadgoods were the chief gain- 
ers by the change, and both groups 
bought actively this week. Business 
was far from rushing, but the under- 
tone was healthier and producers look 
for steady movement. Demand dropped 
so decidedly during recent weeks that 
stocks tended to accumulate, and lead- 
ing rayon companies have begun to 
curtail; several firms now are down to 
80% of capacity, as against 90 to 
95% a couple of months ago. Weavers 
had been especially backward in buying, 
due to the low price of silk, but the 
new levels improve rayon’s position. 
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® Throwsters Report 


Good Tram Call 


URRENT activity in thrown silk 
yarns centers on trams; hosiery 
manufacturers show considerably more 
confidence than previously, and they are 
buying steadily on a week-by-week 


basis. In a few instances, there is a 
trend to futures; several good-sized 
orders for December shipment were 


placed at this week. Throwsters com- 
plain that they cannot do much business 
with the broadsilk trade; organzines 
move sporadically, and there is prac- 
tically no interest in crepes. The vogue 
for canton crepes has helped canton 
yarns and this line is in good call; it 
is the only thrown yarn showing any 
activity. Prices are unchanged. 
Spinners see a good, though belated 
season ahead. The proiected lines of 
broadsilk houses include numerous im- 
portant numbers which have spun silk 


content, and the weavers look for a 
good season on these lines. Yarn 


orders are still backward, due to the 
slow response to the 1932 fabrics, but 
November is expected to bring a de- 
finite turn. Reports reaching spinners 
show confidence among broadsilk firms 
regarding the coming season and firms 
specializing in spun silk lines have in- 
timated that they will begin buying yarn 


soon. 


@ Raw Silk Prices 
Off 5-10c. Due to Lull 


STEADY influx of small nearby 

orders from hosiery manufacturers 
is the only bright aspect of the raw silk 
market. The broadsilk industry, which 
is the chief outlet, is holding off, pend- 
ing more active response to the new 
lines. The lull has weakened the prim- 
ary market, bringing prices down 5c. 
on all 13/15s and 10c. on all 20/22s. 
Even cantons, which had held up pretty 
well, took a dip, and numerous import- 
ers were offering new style 14/16s at 
$1.90; canton 20/22s can be had at 
$1.80. 

Importers are bewildered as to the 
outlook. Weavers complain that spring 
fabrics are slow to catch on, and pro- 
duction is being held down. The mills 
have scant stock of raw material on 
hand, and any sharp increase in output 
would compel quick buying. 

The week is one of the most colorless 
this season. Yokohama holds steady 
but there, too, buying is light. The 
mild fall weather in most states is 
blamed for backward movement of fab- 
rics, and both mills and importers be- 
lieve that a sharp cold spell would do 
much to accelerate movement. 
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if a e you could control styles, you would see to it that they 


conformed to your manufacturing facilities. 


but... 


such things are beyond your control. Like the weather, 
they are always changing. 


fortunately... 


there are important things affecting your business which 
you can control — things which compensate for the dis- 
advantages of those beyond your control. 


consider Olate Flakes 


Of the many products available to processors of textile 
fibers and fabrics, Olate is one of the relatively few whose 
quality and results never change. 


Olate is a textile soap with an exceptionally low titer. 


Regardless of the fiber or fabric . . . regardless of the 
process ... Olate will give you. better results, more 
uniform results, more economically. That’s true of silk 
soaking . . . degumming .. . wool scouring .. . full- 
ing . . . rayon scouring. 


Olate is pure. Olate is neutral. Olate is uniform. Olate is 
guaranteed! When you change to Olate, count on uni- 
formly better results. A test run in your plant will prove 
this to your entire satisfaction. 


Procter & Gamble 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


G OOD SOAP 1s GOOD BpUSI NES 
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#No Runaway Market 
in Cotton Goods 


‘HE upturn in business reported in 
I the cotton goods market last week 
has not continued with much vigor this 
week, partly due to a decline in raw 
cotton and partly to maintained caution 
on the part of buyers. For the most 
part the selling fraternity has shown 
itself willing to continue taking orders 
on the low price basis lately current, 
and buyers have lost their first appre- 
hension that the market might run away 
from them. There is fair steadiness in 
prices for deliveries in 1932 and many 
convertibles are not available for those 
later deliveries at the prices quoted on 
deliveries through December. 

fhe Hunter Mtg. & Commission Co. 
states, “We look for continued activity 
during the next few weeks, for there is 
io question but that there has been a 
distinct turn in sentiment, namely, from 
fear and almost actual distrust, to a 
fair degree of confidence and a decided 
amount of hope. We are inclined to 
think that now, while there remain a con- 
siderable number of doubting Thomases 
about, may prove a very satisfactory 
time for those with a less nervous 
makeup to secure goods at prices that 
may not continue much longer, and that 
are more likely to show gains than to 
show 

\n interesting phase of recent busi- 
ness is an increase in movement of fin- 
ished goods. This covers in particular 
ts and pillow cases and the general 
linc of the coarser colored goods. In 
some houses sales of such lines for the 
week were about twice the production 
of their mills. 
in print cloths some mills were still 
accepting 3$c. for 64x60s early this 


—— 9 
losses. 


week which made the market on these 
goods. A sale of 80-squares, spots, was 
reported at 5c. which marks an ad- 


vance of $c. December goods were still 
avaliable at 54c. 
rayon goods buyers have shown 


considerable interest in getting prices 
but in a general way they find little 
chinge from last week. Mills using the 
finer deniers of rayon, which were re- 
duced by leading makers, state that they 


ipated the reduction at the time 
Won the rayon price guarantees were 
Wi idrawn several weeks ago and that 
luther reductions on the fabrics are 
justified now. The new price re- 
ment of rayon suggests strongly 
no further price change is likely for 
time, and should react to give 
rs confidence in present figures. It 
xpected that sales will increase as 
view point takes hold and spreads. 
le spring wash goods season is slow 
etting under way and lines have 
withheld in several quarters. Buy- 
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ers show no interest and probably will 
not operate until a general offering 
has been made. Expectation is that 
novelty effects will be taken slowly 
though there is doubtless a good season 
ahead for cotton dress fabrics. Opera- 
tions may be concentrated in a briefer 
period than would make an easy or effi- 
cient schedule for mills. 


® Broadsilk Mills 
Resist Price Break 


NSATISFACTORY reports come 

in from various divisions of the 
broadsilk industry regarding prices of 
some fall fabrics. Certain mills re- 
duced quotations shortly after opening, 
and buyers now are confronted with 
some sharply divergent levels. The 
weakness seems to be due wholly to 
panic on the part of some manufac- 
turers, as production of fabrics has not 
shown signs of being particularly ex- 
cessive. Leading mills show strong 
resistance to the break and this may 
bring a steadying. Current satins are 
clearing slowly, and stocks of these 
are moderate. 

The one outstanding success of the 
moment is the silk-and-wool line; man- 
ufacturers of this range are doing an 
excellent business at fairly profitable 
levels. Fashion approval of silk-and- 
wool fabrics has stimulated buyer in- 
terest; the lines offered are particularly 
attractive, and mills have been cautious 
in their output, with the result that 
they have no difficulty in getting list 
prices. 

If manufacturers of prints can over- 
come their present fears, they would 
face a rather promising spring. Cur- 
tailment of output on fall goods was 
not as general as it might be, but the 
trend was encouraging, and mills are 
strongly inclined to hold down on 
spring print output. Buyer sentiment 
strengthens slowly; there is no prospect 
of heavy advance coverage, but late 
ordering, especially if it was stimulated 
by the showing of newer designs, would 
be active. The price stress is more 
noticeable among manufacturers than 
among their customers at present. 


® Worsted Demand 
Highlights Grays 


UTTERS-UP show more interest in 

the 1932 men’s worsted suitings and 
considerable business has been placed 
during the last ten days. Demand 
covers almost the entire range of fabrics, 
from plains to fancies; diagonals have 
been enjoying particular favor. There 
is a trend to grays but browns and 
blue-grays also are important. Advance 
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FABRIC MARKET REPORTS 


contracts, while individually small, are 
numerous enough to encourage mill 
representatives and these factors look 
for a decided improvement, provided 
weather gets cold. 

The amount of spring business placed 
to date is negligible compared to last 
fall, and the market talks of a possible 
congestion in buying after the holidays. 
Weavers are cautious in production of 
the new lines aiming at low inventories. 
Price competition has been a major 
point in holding back spring business ; 
there is excessive competition and new 
fabrics are being offered at levels which 
allow of little or no profit. 

Spot worsted orders, of course, are 
of the fill-in variety, and a fair quan- 
tity of this business is still available. 
Buyer interest centers on oxfords ; how- 
ever, wool goods men see a trend 
toward fancies, and the trade’s prophets 
talk confidently of a sharp increase in 
fancies business when the spring season 
is more advanced. 

The mild weather tends to stifle in- 
terest in overcoatings. There is sporadic 
buying, but all orders are small. Over- 
coatings manufacturers report very light 
stocks and cutters themselves have little 
more yardage than they are actually 
cutting, and a quick spell of real winter 
would probably bring more business 
than mills could handle. 

Wool goods men talk animatedly of 
the “Wool Week” plans and, while 
some criticize these plans as not giving 
sufficient emphasis to direct selling, the 
trade shows real desire to cooperate. 


® Hoover Endorses 
“Silk Industry Week” 


Warm approval of “Silk Industry 
Week,” to be held in Paterson, N. J., 
Nov. 14-21, and best wishes for its 
success, have been extended to the offi- 
cials in charge, by President Hoover. 
John J. Fitzgerald, director of the 
Paterson Chamber of Commerce, and 
director of the event on Oct. 23 re- 
ceived the following telegram from the 
White House: 

“Grateful for your telegram outlining 
plans for ‘Silk Industry Week’ in 
Paterson. I congratulate the industry on 
its commendable efforts to improve con- 
ditions and wish the undertaking a full 
measure of success.—Herbert Hoover.” 

Numerous trade leaders have endorsed 
the project, including Franklin Simon, 
president of the Garment Retailers of 


America. Mr. Simon particularly 
praised the plans for the fashion 
pageant which will be a feature of 


“Silk Industry Week.” The committees 
now are putting the finishing touches 
to plans for the opening of the ma- 
chinery show at the Paterson Armory 
on the evening of Nov. 14. 
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The Wildman Body Machine has proved best for Rayon. 
Operates at lower cost with less needle breakage — no 
raveling waste — imperfections reduced to a minimum. 








WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 


WILDMAN 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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Congested Buying 
Cuts Underwear Sale 


| IBBED underwear manufacturers 
refuse to estimate the probable net 
results of the season, as last-minute 
volume will be a determining factor. 
uying is now at high pressure, but 
the rub is, mills are losing orders due 
to lack of stock. Much of the business 
now coming in is ordinarily placed in 
September, and distributors find them- 
selves compelled to wait ten days to 
three weeks for shipment. Knitters 
hope that end-season volume may be 
sufficient to make up for the late start, 
but even the most optimistic are 
doubtful on the point. 

The one pleasing factor is the firm 
tone of prices. Stocks are at a pre- 
mium and buyers pay prevailing levels 
unhesitatingly. Manufacturers are strug- 
gling to fill orders, as their total vol- 
ume is still well behind; the present 
season is an outstanding example of 
the evil of deferred buying. 

Lightweight underwear moved well 
ior a few days after the openings but 
now orders have dropped off again, and 
there is little prospect of early im- 
provement. Knitters are resigned to 
1 late start on these lines. Light- 
weights, they say, may not show real 
life for another six weeks, and some 
‘ven put off the real pick-up until 
january. The reports of production 
ndicate rather too much activity, but 
mills as a whole, tend to hold down. 


® Mills Oversold 


On Fleece Sweaters 


ISTRIBUTORS who failed to 

place their orders for heavyweight 
weaters now have a difficult time in 
vetting delivery. Virtually all the large 
nills are sold solid to early December, 
nd are hard pressed to fill orders 
iiready on their books. Worth Street 
gents admitted this week that some of 
‘heir initial orders have not yet been 
lelivered; naturally, these firms are not 
ager to take reorders. Pullovers and 
eeces are the most popular sweater 
nes, and stocks are at a premium in 
oth divisions. 

Ileeces are so short that some firms 
ctuse to take any more orders on these 
arments prior to Jan. 3. The industry, 
oth distributors and knitters face a 
ubstantial loss in volume due to the 
resent congestion. Mills are making 
noney on their turnover, but it is 
loubtful whether total volume for the 
eason will even approach last year. 
The present active call for light- 
‘eight sweaters is indicative of the low 
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ebb to which distributors’ stocks have 
fallen. The opening of spring sweaters 
is only three weeks off, and usually 
spot demand begins to wane well be- 
fore these lines are shown. This year, 
however, buyers are interested only in 
meeting immediate needs, and they are 
pressing mills for quick delivery of fall 
lightweights. 

Swimsuits are in fair call, but the 
sales are below last season at this time. 
Recent price cuts have made buyers 
hesitant. The chances are strongly 
against further cuts, so early in the 
season, but the market refuses to be 
convinced on that score, and contracts 
are being held back. Orders to date 
have come mostly from a few large 
distributors. 


See Mesh Hosiery 
Big Holiday Line 


INTS of a heavy Christmas volume 

on full-fashioned mesh hosiery re- 
tailing at $1.35 upward, are seen in 
the steady demand for this line now 
evident in the market. The call is 
mostly spot, but some mills are sold 
ahead and are booking orders for 
delivery close to the holiday season. 
Mesh hosiery is perhaps the firmest 
division of the market. All of the 
better-quality hosiery lines are selling 
at firm prices, due to limited stocks. 
Manufacturers turned so generally to- 
ward output of low-priced numbers that 
production of quality lines is well be- 
low actual demand. 

Generally, business is fair. Women’s 
staples enjoy a steady call, but buyers 
are averse to covering ahead. There is 
little distress merchandise in evidence 


and the market looks for congested 
holiday buying next month. Indeed, 


assuming that Christmas volume is any- 
thing like normal, November will bring 
a demand well beyond existing stocks 
and mill capacity. 

Mesh hosiery promises to be a gift 
number of importance, due to its quality 
appeal and its moderate price. Mesn 
demand is leaning to the larger designs 
and various dot effects are favored. The 
color preference is mainly for browns 


and off-blacks. Knitters expect off- 
blacks—that is, blacks with a brown 
cast—to be an outstanding number 


during the winter. 

Half-hose is moving, but all demand 
is spot, and prices are weak. Buyers 
show little interest in Christmas orders, 
and here too indications point to heavy 
last-minute buying. 

It cannot be said price tone has im- 
proved in any division. There is a 
flood of rumors in market regarding 
full-fashioned levels, and buyers restrict 
orders to needs of the day. 
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® Raw Cotton Reports 
(Continued from page 51) 


the loans of $25,000,000 would repre- 
sent in the neighborhood of 650,000 
bales of cotton at $40 per bale. 
Meanwhile, southern banking asso- 
ciations have endorsed the plans for- 
mulated at the New Orleans conference 
between members of the Federal Farm 
Board and individual southern bankers 
which, it may be recalled contemplates 
the holding of about 7,000,000 bales off 
the market until the end of this season. 
Basis holds firm and the moderate 
hedging which appears from day to day 
is not only surprisingly small in volume 
but is readily absorbed. Much of the 
buying is still on the dips or on scale 
down orders and while investment pos- 
sibilities in cotton at prices so far below 
cost of production are receiving wide 
recognition, many potential buyers are 
inclined to wait for a more drastic test 
of the spot markets during the period 
of accumulating supplies. The question 
most generally heard in cotton circles at 
present is: “Do you think it is time to 
buy?” Ginnings prior to Oct. 18 
amounted to 9,498,041 bales, the out- 
turn for the period Oct. 1 to 18 being 
4,087,627 bales or the highest on record. 
Total ginnings for the season prior to 
Oct. 18 represents 59.2% of the indi- 
cated crop in running bales which is 
about the average for the last six years. 
According to New York Cotton Ex- 
change Service world’s consumption of 
American lint cotton for the first two 
months of this season amounted to 
1,592,000 bales compared with 1,665,- 
000 for the same period last season. 


¢ Imp roved Cotton 
Waste Situation 


HE cotton waste market continued 
to reflect the improved tone of the 
cotton situation early this week, the vol- 
ume of business transacted and the in 
terest on the part of mills and other 
consumers showing a marked pick-up. 
Demand for peeler comber has grown, 
and prices advanced about in proportion 
to the advance in raw material. 
Quotations have moved up about a 
quarter cent on the average, although 
sales of choice materials were made 
this week at prices which represent a 
gain of a half cent. Peeler comber is 
currently quoted on a basis of 80-83 
per cent of raw cotton, with peeler 
strips bringing 78-80 per cent. On this 
basis No. 1 comber commands as high 
as 6c., as compared with 54c. last week, 
and choice lots of peeler 5c. as com- 
pared with 54c. Values of Egyptian 
wastes have advanced in sympathy with 
domestic prices. 
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ANY MACHINES 

OT 
MANY HOSE 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


a. answer to the widely varied 
demands of today’s hose market, 
a line of machines has been de- 
veloped by Standard-Trump which 
adequately answers this call for 
many types. Look over these 
Standard machines before you say 
“It can’t be done”! 


STANDARD L_ a full automatic individual needle wrap pattern 
for half hose machine, with CONCEALED WRAP .. . wrap 

yarns knit continuously into the back of the 
fabric while any desired wrap pattern is knit into the face. The 
concealed wrap eliminates vertical floats, gives a rib appearance 
and elasticity. There is a wrap yarn for each needle; fifteen steps 
for regular patterns (with trick wheel control) and fifteen steps 
for shogg patterns. 


STANDARD H_ in reverse plated patterns -two-feed reverse 
for half hose plated patterns—combination reverse plated 
patterns, spiral and three color patterns— 


combination reverse plated and wrap pattern clocks. For golf 


hose, reverse plated and spiral patterns in three colors. For 
Misses’ hose, in reverse plated and wrap clock patterns. For in- 
fants’ hose, fine gauge anklets with six-color horizontal stripes. 
KOMET— built in Leicester, England, by the Bentley 
for half, golf & Engineering Co., whom we represent in this 
| ; country. The Komet machine makes half hose, 

children's hose , we 
golf hose and children’s hose in fine broad rib. 


STANDARD - TRUMP 
BROS. MACHINE CO. 


INCORPORATED 
366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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¢ Berkshire Spinning 
Shows Loss for Year 


YERKSHIRE Fine Spinning As- 
sociates, Boston, reports for the 


year ended Sept. 30, 1931, shows a net 
loss of $1,486,616, after depreciation of 
$229,469, which compares with a net loss 
the previous year of $435,743, after 
depreciation of $374,396, and inventory 
markdown in excess of $400,000. 

lhe balance sheet, as of the period 
just closed, shows current assets of 
$8,921,026 and current liabilities of 
$4,272,189, leaving net quick assets of 
$4,648,837. Current assets a year ago 
totaled $11,130,684, current liabilities 
$4,268,123, and working capital 
$6,862,561. 

Profit and loss account showed a de- 
ficit of $1,635,185, compared with a 
deficit a year ago of $75,558. The most 
important change in the balance sheet 
was reduction in inventory account from 
$8,752,320 to $6,401,049. 

\t the annual meeting of the stock- 
held at the offices of Baker 
Young & Co., Boston bankers, all 
h and directors were reelected. 
John McMahon, who was elected presi- 
dent of the company a few months ago, 
succeeding Gilbert Thompson, presided. 
Stockholders were told that the com- 
pany expected to be making money by 
he first of the vear. 


1, 


ne ders, 


ort ers 


Boston Host MAKES PROFIT 


e Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Cambridge, Mass., for the year 
ending Aug. 31 reports profits of $277,- 
650 after taxes and depreciation but be- 
re extraordinary charges. Earnings 
equal to $2.70 per share after 6% 
dividends on. $750,000 of preferred 
k, against 86,000 shares of common 
stock. Common share earnings were 
$6.44 in 1930 and $11.80 in 1929. 


NARRAGANSETT MAY REORGANIZE 


tockholders of the Narragansett 
Mills, Fall River, Mass., have been 
d to vote on a plan for the re- 
Organization of the corporation, which 
udes the reduction of the capital 
of the corporation from 6,000 
es of $100 par value to 3,000 shares 
0 par value, and the issuance of 
3.90 new shares of no par common, 
6,000 shares of 6% preferred stock 
10 per share. 


[ARTEL Mitts AsK TAX RELIEF 


irtel Mills, owner of six plants in 
h Carolina, has appealed to the 
‘ Tax Commision for reduction in 
1931 tax assessments, claiming that 
will be forced to operate at a loss 
r the present arrangement. 
{ rv S 


W. G. 


chairman of the commission, 


said that the matter had been taken 
under advisement. Affairs of the com- 
pany are at present in the hands of a 
committee of bond holders. The plants 
in Columbia and Lexington are no 
longer in operation and the commission 
was told that the four remaining mills 
in Spartanburg, Cherokee and Lexing- 
ton counties would be forced to suspend 
operation unless relief is given. It is 
said that the Palmetto Mills, Columbia, 
5S. C., a property of Martel Mills, will 
likely be purchased within the near 
future by a group of Greenville, S. C. 
textile men. 


DIVIDENDS REDUCED 


Royal Weaving Co., Pawtucket, R. L., 
has reduced its dividend rate for the 
second time this year, payment for the 
third quarter being at the rate of $1 per 
share of common, as compared with 
$1.50 paid in the second quarter, and 
$2.50 paid in the first quarter. 

Powdrell & Alexander have declared 
quarterly dividend of 50c. a share on the 
common stock, payable Nov. 16 to stock 
of record Nov. 2, and the regular pre- 
ferred dividend of 75c. payable Jan. 2 
to stock of record Dec. 15. The previous 
dividends on the common stock was 
874c. Sales for the first nine months 
of this year were reported 3.9% over 
the same period of 1930, and net profits 
of $128,250 compared with $110,761 for 
the corresponding nine months last year. 

FINANCIAL BREVITIES 

A refund to Botany Worsted Mills, 
Passaic, N. J., of $842,000 plus interest 
in excess profits tax for 1917 has been 
proposed by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau and has been approved by the 
joint committee of Internal Revenue 
Taxation. Formal announcement is ex- 
pected from the bureau soon. ‘This is 
the third refund of taxes collected from 
this corporation in the war and _ post- 
war years to be approved, following 
cases which were started in its behalf by 
the alien property custodian when that 
office was in control of the properties. 

The Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., at 
the annual meeting of shareholders on 
Oct. 16, declared its regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 a share on 200,000 
shares, payable Jan. 1. W. D. Ander- 


son was reelected president. All 
other officers also were reelected. 
The Dayton Hosiery Mills, Rhea 


County, Tenn., recently filed an amend- 
ment with the Secre‘ary of State in- 
creasing its capital stock to $180,000 
from $120,000. 

Dyersburg Cotton Products Co., 
Dyersburg, Tenn., has arranged for a 
five-year note issue of $350,000 for gen- 
eral financing to replace current loans 
and give additional working funds. 

The board of directors of the Jantzen 
Knitting Mills, Portland, Oregon, has 
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declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.75 a share on the 7% cumulative 
preferred stock, payable Dec. 1 to 
holders of record Nov. 25, and the 
quarterly dividend of 15c. a shore on the 
common stock payable Nov. 1 to holders 
of record Oct. 25. 

The Cortland-Gouverneur Silk Mills 
Corp., Gouverneur, N. Y., will make a 
payment of 15% on all outstanding 
bonds it was announced by the trustees, 
this payment will be available Nov. 1, 
and represents the first payment from 
the trustees since the property was 
acquired. 

30sTON Stock AUvucTIONS 
The following sale of textile shares was 
made at auction, Oct. 21: 
Shrs. Mill 
20 Pepperell 


Change 


-244 


Par Price 


100 424-41} 


> Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements of the leading 
textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and Curb for the week ended Oct. 27: 


Last Net 
High Low Sale Ch’ge 

Adams Millis a, Se 28 29 +4 
American Woolen ial 6 5} 54 — 4 
American Woolen, pfd.... 27} 24} 244 —I} 
Belding-Heminway 53 54 5+ 
Botany Mills, A......... 14 1} 13 +3 
Cannon Mills........... 194 18} 18] —} 
Century Ribbon......... 7} 6} 6 —} 
Collins & Aikman........ 12 103 103 —3 
Consolidated Textile... .. ; } $ +3 
Durham Hosiery, pfd..... 21 21 21 oe 
Gotham Hosiery......... 8 64 8 +1 
Industrial Rayon........ 34} 294 323 3 
Kayser, Julius........... 10} 9} 10 — |] 
Kendall, pid... ..ccccccs 38 34 34 —5 
Mallinson....... ein taint 1 Fi 1h ee 
Mohawk Carpet 10} 9 9 —I} 
Munsingwear........... 15} 14} 158 +4 
Pacifie Mille............ 8 11 11} —! 
*Pepperell Fei a ae 40 40 40 +3 
Real Silk Hosiery........ 4 34 33 —4 
*Tubize..... : 3} 34 3} +34 
United Piece Dye Works.. 16 16 16 — 
Van Raalte. : sae 10 10 +3 


*Listed on Curb. 


>» New England Textile Stocks 


Quotations at ‘Public Sale” are based on last sales 
at Boston Public Auctions and Boston Stock Ex- 
change. Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations 
of dealers. 


Sale Bid Asked 

Am. Mfg. Co., pfd.. . 50 48 

Amoskeag......... , 4} ; ; 
Arlington........ ‘ 23 18 22 
Associated Textile 10 10 : 
a 60 41 i 
Berkshire Associates, com . 12% 2 4 
Berkshire Associates, pfd 40} 10 18 
Bigelow-Sanford, com 25; . sta 
Boot Mills.... 120} 40 60 
Edwards....... 80; 42 46 
Esmond, pfd.... 98 95 99 
Farr Alpaca. . 35} 27 30 
Hamilton Woolen ; 55 49 56 
Me ik wa 7 4 6 
Indian Orchard ; = ; 10 
Ludlow....... 66} 65 ‘ia 
Merrimack, com 35 8 14 
Nashua, com. : 7} a 8 
Nashua, pfd... 29 22 25 
Naumkeag.... a 49 2 
Newmarket... . 164 7 11 
OO ee ~ 40 a4 
Pacific. sd ee | ; + 
Pepperell a . 48 37 42 
Plymouth Cordage + ae 54 57 
Wess ceewacs ‘ ° 8} 6 
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> Holeproof, Phoenix Sign 
Union Hosiery Agreement 


Hopes are high for a resumption of 
fairly normal conditions in the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry, as result of 
the settlement of the strike in the 
Phoenix Hosiery Co. mills, Milwaukee, 
and the signing of a union pact also by 
the Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee. 
The difficulties between these companies 
and the American Federation of Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers, were the 
final big obstacle to resumption of ac- 
tivity, as the unauthorized strike which 
drew out more than 5,000 following the 
union wage cut agreement, now is com- 
pletely at an end. 

Phoenix Hosiery Co. ended its strike 
with signing of an agreement providing 
for an average decrease of 37% in 
wages and unionization of certain de- 
partments which had previously not 
been unionized. 

Holeproof Hosiery Co, also signed 
a new labor agreement with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers. This action fol- 
lowed closely the signing of the new 
pact by Phoenix and clears the atmos- 
phere in the full fashioned hosiery in- 
dustry for another year. 

Workers of both companies will now 
be on virtually the same basis. No 
strike existed at Holeproof but working 
agreements would have expired Nov. 
15. Arbitration has been proceeding 
for about a week under direction of Dr. 
George Wharton Taylor, Philadelphia 
arbitrator. 


> Ostrich Yarns Put on Market 
by Falls Yarn Mills 


After experimenting for more than a 
year with ostrich feathers, the Falls 
Yarn Mills, Woonsocket, R. I., manu- 
facturers of woolen and specialty yarns, 
have developed ostrich feather yarn to 
the point where they are now in a posi- 
tion to handle a volume business on this 
new product. 

“This yarn,” President John Cavedon 
says, “is adaptable to both knitted and 
woven fabrics. It has taken extremely 
well with the trade and we are enjoy- 
ing a good business on it. The product 
made from these yarns is, we under- 
stand, confined to the exclusive trade 


in New York.” 


> Occupational Cancer Rare 
in American Textile Industry 


In the effort to solve the riddle of 
cancer and its causation, it has been 
demonstrated that chronic irritation, 
continued over a long period of time. 
is a factor of great importance, states 
Mrs. F. J. Rigney, publicity director, 
New York committee of the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer. 
Certain types of cancer, therefore, can 
be classed as occupational diseases. 

In the textile industry the most strik- 
ing evidence is the occurrence of the 
type of the disease known as mule- 
spinners’ cancer, which is fortunately 
comparatively rare in this country, 
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although some cases have been reported. 
The rarity of the disease here as com- 
pared to England, states Mrs. Rigney, 
has led to the conclusion that the irri- 
tating factor is the lubricating oil used 


on the spindles. Other occupational 
cancers also are far less common in the 
United States than in Europe, and in 
explanation of this it has been pointed 
out that there are many more bathtubs 
here than abroad. The removal of the 
irritating substance, be it oil or tar or 
soot, may prevent the irritation which 
produces the growth. 

The New York City Cancer Com- 
mittee of the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer, which is responsible 
for the conduct of educational work in 
New York is appealing during the first 
week of November for financial help. 
The use of the striking address label 
offered for sale by that committee is an 
evidence of financial participation in 
the work, and an endorsement of the 
committee’s efforts. 


»Blackstone Valley Mill Men 
Elect for New Year 


The Blackstone Valley Mills Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting and supper 
in the Uxbridge (Mass.) Congrega- 
tional parish house on Oct. 13, when 
the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Allan 
Smith, superintendent of the Granite 
mill of the Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted 
Co., Inc., Pascoag, R. I.; first vice 
president, John O’Neil of the Wuskanut 
Mills, Inc., Farnumsville, Mass.; sec- 
ond vice president, Elmer Gay, Fisher- 
ville, Mass.; third vice president, 
George W. Swallow, Millbury ( Mass.) 


Spinning Co., Inc.; secretary, re-elected 


George C. Dunn, Worcester, Mass.; 
treasurer, James Sterling, Millbury, 
Mass. D. W. Barnes, superintendent of 


the Rivulet Spinning Co., Inc., North 
Uxbridge, Mass., president of the asso- 
ciation, presided at business meeting. 


>» Wool Meeting in San Francisco 
Nov. 5 and 6 


All branches of the wool textile in- 
dustry of the Southwest will gather at 
San Francisco on Nov. 5 and 6 for the 
47th annual convention of the California 
Wool Growers Association. 


> Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and _ foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended Oct. 24, based upon data com- 
piled by the Department of Agriculture, 
follow: 


Week Ended ——Total to Date—— 
Oct. 24 1931 1930 


366,000 243,144,000 234,354,000 


Domestic... 


Foreign. . 534,000 35,103,000 51,767,000 
Total 900,000 278,247,000 286,121,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston ome 534,000 35,103,000 51,767,000 
Philadelphia 789,000 44,855,000 38,588,000 
New York 2,135,000 44,546,000 37,463,000 
Total 3,458,000 124,504,000 127,818,000 
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> Colorists Hear Talk on 
Expanding Market for Cottons 


At a meeting of print works colorists 
held at the Dreyfus Hotel, Providence, 
R. L., Oct. 24, Charles K. Everett, man- 
ager of the New Uses Section of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, New York, 
was a speaker on “Extending the Mar- 
kets for Cotton.” 

In characterizing the prevailing low 
prices on cotton textiles of all kinds as 
a new instrument of demonstrated eff- 
cacy in opening up new outlets {or 
cotton Mr. Everett cited the advance: 
made of late in effecting a wider util- 
ization of cotton bags of varying kinds 
and sizes for the packaging and ship- 
ment of stock feeds, starch and other 
bulk commodities, as well as various 
food stuff items. 

Reference was made to the widening 
interests in cotton fashions with their 
continuing popularity for next season 
already forecast by style authorities 
both here and abroad. Mr. Everett 
referred, also to a variety of industrial 
and domestic uses for cottons which 
have been developed lately. 


> International Acetylene Assn. 
to Hold Annual Convention 


A comprehensive discussion of meth- 
ods for testing oxy-acetylene welded 
joints will be one feature of the 32nd 
annual convention of the International 
Acetylene Association, at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 11, 12, and 13. 
In addition, a number of important 
technical papers on various phases of 
acetylene welding will be presented. At 
the weld-test session, Nov. 11, at 8:15 
p.m., Prof. H. L. Whittemore, of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, will speak 
on the importance of tests to welders 
and to users and makers of welded prod- 
ucts. There will be a dramatized dem- 
onstration of visual and_ stethoscopic 
tests; hammer, bending, tension, and 
hardness tests; invisible-ray _ tests; 
specific-gravity, compression, and inter- 
nal-pressure tests. 


> Stringham to Aid 
Simons Selling 


Ernest J. Stringham & Co., sales 
agents for several full-fashioned hosiery 
mills, will direct sales for Ernest 
Simons Mfg. Co., sheeting house, it was 
stated in New York this week. The 
sales organization will cooperate in 
further promoting the national sales and 
distribution program now being con- 
ducted by the Simons company. The 
Stringham company offices in New 
York will be moved from 40 E. 34th St. 
to the Simons offices, 200 Fifth Ave. 


> C. L. Hall, Jr., Represents 
Textiles-Inc. Sales Co. 


Charles L. Hall, Jr., of the Southern 
Yarn Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., has been 
appointed by Textiles-Incorporated Sales 
Co., Gastonia, N. C., as its representa- 
tive in Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Georgia and Mississippi. 
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*» Bemberg Announces 
10 to 50c. Price Cut 


A price reduction effective Oct. 29 of 
to 50c. on all deniers of cupram- 
nium yarn with the exception of 180, 
iich continues to sell at 87c. was an- 
unced this week by the American 
mberg Corp. The largest cut is in 
finer deniers which are becoming 

‘reasingly popular for manufacture 

sheer and semi-sheer fabrics. Prices 

these yarns are reduced 50c., the new 
range being as follows: 40/30—$1.70; 
ind 52/30—$1.50. The 65/45 yarn is 
cut 40c. bringing it down to $1.40. ‘The 
list includes a new number, 75 denier, 
60 filament, which sells at $1.30. 

Following the establishment of new 
prices, Dr. Werner Schlie of the com- 
pany said: 

‘The adaptability of Bemberg in the 
finer deniers to the production of sheer 
and semi-sheer woven fabrics, and the 
higher quality of warp knit fabrics, to- 
gether with their fashion possibilities is 
reflected in a heavy increase in the use 
of fine denier yarns in the 42 to 80 denier 
range during 1931.” 

lhe new price list follows: 


-—Untwisted Yarn——~ 


Denier Filaments Skeins Spools Cones 74 Turns* 
40 30 1.70 1.90 sc atae soar 
52 30 1.50 1.65 1.70 es 
65 45 1.40 1.55 1.60 maw S 
75 60 1.30 sie cmle ais deen 
80 60 1.30 1.40 1.45 1.50 
00 75 1.10 1.13 1.20 1.29 
120 90 1.00 1.05 1.10 1.10 
150 112 .90 .95 1.00 1.00 
180 135 . 87 ~92 .97 .97 
*Skeins, Spools, Cones or Bottle Bobbins. 
ORGANZINE 


2-2, 16-14 twist, skeins only $1.90; 15, 
and 30 deiner also available; all prices, 
prepared, prepared or 6% oil. Terms— 
30 days. 
(Juantity discounts on annual billings: 
f 1% on $100,000 to $200,000; 1% on 
0,000 to $300,000; 143% on $300,000 to 
10,000; 2% on $400,000 to $500,000; 24% 
$500,000 to $600,000; 3% on $600,000 
over. F.o.b. plant, freight allowed to 
ght station nearest to customer. Price 
subject to change without notice. 


>Lawrence Strike Issue 


Still Deadlocked 


Despite the fact that many agencies, 
luding Gov. Joseph B. Ely of Massa- 
usetts and the State board of con- 
iation and arbitration, have been 
tive in an endeavor to iron out the 
‘iculties, the situation remains rela- 
ely unchanged at Lawrence, Mass., 
here over 20,000 workers have been 
strike for more than three weeks in 
position to a 10% wage cut. 
\t present the controversy seems to 
nter on the question of whether oper- 
ves in Lawrence receive more or less 
than operatives in other New Eng- 
(| centers. The manufacturers have 
ntained all along that it is impos- 
le for them to operate without the 
% reduction because of competition 
m other centers which had the ad- 
ntage of lower rates. Last Sunday, 
incis J. Gorman, vice-president of 
United Textile Workers, made his 
t appearance at a mass meeting and 
‘lared that 80% of the operatives in 
iwrence received less than $20 per 


Herty to Speak at 
Research Institute Meeting 


Interest in the annual meeting of the 
U. S. Institute for Textile Research, to 
be held at the Chemists’ Club, New 
York, Thursday of next week, Nov. 5, 
is heightened by the announcement 
that Dr. Charles H. Herty, nationally 
known chemist, will be the principal 
speaker. Dr. Herty’s keen interest in 
research, plus his ability as a forceful 
public speaker, is expected to attract 
an unusually large attendance. It has 
been decided to make the event a 
luncheon meeting, starting at 12.30 
pm. In addition to Dr. Herty’s 
address, a report by W. E. Emley will 
describe a useful completed piece of 
research. A tribute will be paid to 
the late President Stratton. 





week and that rates in Rhode Island and 
New Hampshire were on a par or even 
higher. He also stated that if the mill 
men could prove that they were being 
penalized, he was sure the local workers 
would be willing to cooperate. A sug- 
gestion that a fact finding committee 
examine the books of the corporations 
and other pertinent data was accepted 
by the Pacific and Arlington mills, but 
rejected by the American Woolen Co., 
according to a commission of legis- 
lators representing the Lawrence sec- 
tion, who conferred with Gov. Ely. 

To date the National Textile Work- 
ers Union, which has communistic 
affiliations, has been unable to stir up 
much interest and has been kept well 
in hand by police. 


> Wage Reductions, or 
Equivalent, at Fall River 


Readjustment of wages to meet gen- 
eral reductions of 10% in other textile 
centers were put in effect this week in 
Fall River, Mass., or will be during the 
coming week. 

The readjustment is reached through 
various methods. In one _ instance, 
weavers have agreed to accept more 
looms, while in other departments em- 
ployees will perform more work. 

Among the mills reported taking such 
action are the Bourne: Mills, the Pil- 
grim Mills and the Sagamore Mfg. Co. 

The Berkshire Fine Spinning Asso- 
ciates and the Pepperell Mfg. Co. have 
already made their readjustments. 


> F. I. Clark to Sell Loray Yarn 
Frank I. Clark, New York, has been 


appointed to manage the new cotton 
yarn department of Manville Jenckes 
Co. This yarn product comes from the 
Loray Mills of Manville. Jenckes Co., 
Gastonia, N. C., which is now spinning 
4s to 60s, carded and combed, singles 
and ply, using its 118,000 spindles for- 
merly devoted to tire yarns. Mr. Clark 
has been 16 years in the yarn trade 
having been identified with Franklin 
D’Olier, Paulson-Linkroum Co., Erwin 
Yarn Co., ete. 
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>» Furness Corp. to Start 
Commercial Production 


Furness Corp., Gloucester, N. J., ex- 
pects to reach commercial production 
of its cuprammonium rayon yarns by 
Jan. 1, 1932. This report is confirmed 
by Forrest Bros., Gloucester, N. J., 
selling agents for this company. No 
further details are announced at this 
time, but according to S. F. Hansell, 
vice-president, the commercial produc- 
tion at first will be 30,000 Ib. daily. 

As we go to press, the Dow Jones 
ticker service reports that Edward G. 
Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, steel fab- 
ricators, have been granted exclusive 
rights to manufacture machinery to pro- 
duce rayon under the patents of the 
Furness Corp., Gloucester City, N. J. 


> M. E. Roper Joins 
Van Gelder Yarn Co. 


Morgan E. Roper, who for several 
years was connected with Paulson 
Linkroum & Co., cotton yarns, has 
joined the selling force of the Van 
Gelder Yarn Co., Inc., New York. Mr. 
Roper will handle the New York and 
New England territories. 


Business News 


Six Companies in English Textile 
Machinery Merger 


Six of the leading Lancashire (Eng- 
land) manufacturers of textile ma- 
chinery are involved in the formation 
of Textile Machinery Makers, Ltd., de- 
scribed in these columns last week. The 
six firms concerned are: Platt Bros. & 
Co., and Asa Lees & Co., Oldham; 
Dobson & Barlow, Bolton; Howard & 
Bullough, Accrington; and Brooks & 
Doxey, and Hetherington & Sons, Man- 
chester. Their present combined capital 
in preference and ordinary shares 
amounts to £7,282,634. This is to be 
reduced to £3,403,000. The companies 
retain their individualities, thus also 
their goodwills. The directors of the 
new merger were given last week. 


Draper Holds Open House 
at Spartanburg Supply Depot 


Superintendents, overseers, master me- 
chanics and other representatives of south- 
ern textile mills were guests of the Draper 
Corp., at its modern warehouse and supply 
depot in Spartanburg, S. C., Oct. 26 to 31. 
In addition to receiving information which 
would be helpful in ordering supply parts, 
visitors were given an opportunity to 
examine the new Model X loom in opera- 
tion, weaving a 60x60 print cloth, 30s warp 
and 36s filling, at speeds of 190 picks per 
minute and above. It was stated that ap- 
proximately 2,300 Model X looms have 
been sold at eight different southern mills 
since it was placed on the market. Luncheon 
was served to visitors at the Draper ware- 
house each day during the week. H. A. 
Billings, works manager, and H. W. 
Thayer, assistant works manager, of Hope- 
dale, Mass., were in attendance. 
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Cotton Goods 


TATIONS 





Cotton Yarn 


CARDED (Average Quality) 











COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 





Oct. 28 Oct. 21 Oct. 29 . - 
1930 Double Carded 2c.—-4c. hiecer according to quality TWO-PLY—(Knittine Twist) Cones 
PRINT CLOTHS SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twist) : 
tates $0.14 22s $0.17) 20s-2...... $0.25 — . 26 60s-?......$0.42 — .45 
27 -in., 64x60, 7. 60 2ke 2k iin. 14) mee te 1g; | 30s-2......  .30- .31 708-2......  .55- .56 
” , 2s 8 os hea JeTRi eas 2 D. ncpenins . 26 9 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.35 3ic 3% 5} Sic. | 128 ae = 26s E a 193 et .33- oe 80s-2.. .64 - 66 
39 -in , 68x72, 4.75 4ic 4he 6} 6ic. | l6s a oe st . 154 30s. Ser 7 ae) 40s-2...... .34- .35 90s-2.. .90 - 95 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 45-43 48-43 7c. tk se 164 40s ex. qual. =r rE si0 ss .37 - .38 100s-2,, 1.03 -1.05 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 5k 5ic 7}-8c. Tw Ly E E 
O-P SKEINS AND TUBES 
1 WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
BROWN SHEETING Bs-2. $0.14; 268-2. $0.19 ts pas eee ore 
| 16-2... ~ 14 ate-2 Ses . er TWO-PLY—(Warp Twist) 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 4h¢ Ale. —6}c ree sae sie 2 a6 tana eee 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00 4ic. 4ic. Tic ae * a oe ee a a7 
37-in. 48x48. 4.00 te. 33—4c. - tae ae s-hi.br _  s 208-2...... $0. 26 60s-2...... $0.42 
s-2... = 50s-2...... = eee A OBAD cise - 31 708-2...... - .55 
lean lia 248-2... — . 18) 60s-2...... = ieee Fe BGRR LS ccs - .34 ee - .63 
»-AJAMA CHECKS ea eee 1 90e-2.....- - .35 ee - .9%3 
Sa a . en : SINGLE WARPS 50s-2...... - 138 1008-2... =1.03 
»}-in., 72x80, ic. 5-43 POY FOR. oo wae $0.14 Det chease 0.18 
36 -in., 64x60, 5.75 4c. 35-4 Ste | 12s. - 1S 26s ae : .19 
1 - .15 MRSS rs sians - .21} SINGLES 
MISCELLANEOUS a sevcvcce = ‘ a 40s.ex.qual. - .30 
: ; oe Walco es $0. 203 ae $0.28 -— .29 
s, 37-in y ( c 5c ?Tewhw8+ , , 7 
Pe rane ee oft fie ae | TWO-PLY WARPS ee © | Sexe 32 — 133 
wiitee hoe —. 13° oot z : eRe - .213 Re 33 = 3 
CIN, © O5...... . . Hc. | 8s-2....... $0.15 24s-2...... $0 18) | 185.0002... - .22 Re - .37 
Standard prints... . 7 ¢ ic $20: 1) $0622... 5 - , 453 ae! - .19) | 208 3 - 3 ae 6. ek 
Eastern staple ging- ; > eee - 30s-2.. .20}- .21 Re oc... _ 95 ee A 
hams, 27-in...... 7}« 7h 8c Mod cooee -16— .164 408-2 ordin. ae ee oe ae | ee .65 — .66 
68-2. .006 163- .17 MASE as .cs — .36 i : 2 ; 
eR ce es 17 - .173 GOB BS 6 ose - .39 
8s-2 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 13-134; white, MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 
Cotton Waste te emg te ’ 
oe pre eL 26s-2 .$0.413- . 433 90s-2 1.05-1.17 
MEN. 6c iotlon ss pceancnen siceioe 5} — 6 HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 1S , .42}- .444  100s-2...... ‘i 34-1 49 
AOS. Koch bi ae bishe ss tn ane 2 =e 8s. $0. 146 22s woe $0.17} | 36s-2...... .44- .46 1208-2... 50:0 1.70-1.85 
Sak comber pened enw chen ese secon 4% D4 / eee 14 . 143 . ear —- .18’ | 40s-2...... .45— .47 ee - 51 
LD WENO OT <9, 0 is svn sis vnc 5 oe aD |: Ce 144- .15 26s Saar a —- .19} | 458-2...... .46}— .48} 40s-2...... - .56 
( nace POLIT... 5 stexiesicmas 2 , \4s BN Ae 15 — .15} 30s tying... .20- .20} | 50s-2...... .48—- .50 MAisc as 64- o 
Sak strips Ee Ain Sikes wie iced 3 : 6s... 15i- .16 30s rex — .214 | 6Us-2...... 56 — .58 AME clonic se ae 
PC COMTENOND acces bi dawkwbmick eee neh 1) eek Ecco ke 16 — .164 30s ex.qual. - .22} POEs o5 5s 68 — .70 ree -62— .58 
White spooler (single) 4 ~ 43 | 20s........ - .17 ea — .27} | 80s-2...... 80 — .82 80s........ 1.02-1.05 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
COTTON STATISTICAL DATA | MOVEMENT INTO SIGHT SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
(Fluctuations of Futures) This i Year Oct Oct This This 
11s sas >é cet. eu. § is 
Closed For Week Closed Net Year Year Before Last Markets 21 28 Sales Week Year 
Oct. 21 High Low Oct. 28 Ch’ge | Week 745.000 770.000 919.000 en ee 
, 2 ee OT OOK. as on 55.5 +s : } , ‘alvestc 6.60 6.50 3,076 829,361 550,553 
November. 6.54 6.79 6.51 6.52 OD) SROMOB Ls xs ow wsnwsin 4,698,000 5,846,000 6,147,000 | ve eee 6 60 6 47 26.281 642.240 587.598 
December... 6.60 6.93 6.51 6.62 + .02 Mobile ; 6.20 6. 05 2,795 233.006 111,324 
senaary..- 6.69 6.93 6.61 6.66 03 WORLD VISIBLE SUPPLY One | Savannah... 6.46 6.36 2,646 389,888 281,174 
ae en 6: 6S CMF i Today Year Ago | Norfolk 6.75 6.63 1,220 62,670 82.270 
coo pea 6 HE Rg 0 | Interior towns and ports of U.S.* 5,737,000 4,774,000 | New York... 6.80 6.70 4,500 230,121 230,648 
Mav ons 7.33 6.93 7.04 191 | Afloat to and at ports of Europe 1,063,000 1,469,000 | Augusta.... 6.96 6 9 019 45.13 325.883 
pa 7 11 7 33 7.04 7.12 LO] Afloat to and at ports of Orient 486,000 302,000 a pa . : 4 ; . 114,01 345,136 “029 
July....... 7.21 7.53 7-11 7.22 08) en ‘ - oo ee 393 0°94 
"a 7.32 7.60 7.29 7.30 02 Potal.... 7,286,000 6,545,000 a co & nd i ee ea 
September 7.45 7.72 7.45 7.40 05 Cha: Increase Increase allas - B@ : one ’ “— 
October 6.53 6.68 6.43 aed iange during week......... 428,000 464,000 om 
eee , *Includes afloat to New York *"FERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK Includes afloat to New York. DIFFEREN( Seiad aaa I 
(Middling FORWARDING TO MILLS OF WORLD si a a i ‘ : 
Ne Ne I me Mem- Mont- u- ver- 
Y ok ( oaks con This Year Last Year—— Dallas phis gomery' gusta age 
Thursday, Oct. 22 6.70 6.45 4.98 Week Season Week Season | yp F...... 0.65¢ 1.00t 0.75¢ 0.75¢ 0.75t 
3 waa 23 6.95 ( ( No. States, U.S. 21,000 176,000 25,000 155,000 | S.G.M.... —. 50 ot . 65 . 63+ olt 
Friday, Oct. 23 6.95 6.79 4.97 , ' , | net ! i 
Saturday, Oct. 24 6.90 6.68 5.08 So. States, U.S. 151,000 1,020,000 139,000 993,000 | G.M.. . 407 . 07 oT 447 44) 
Monday, Oct. 26 6.65 6.46 5.04 ; | S.M -25¢  .20F .25¢ 25 oT 
Tuesday, Oct. 27 6.80 6.59 5.00 Total U.S 172,000 1,196,000 164,000 1,148,000 | s L.M. . 40* . 40%* . 40%* . 38* 378 
Wednesday, Oct. 28 6.70 6. 47 5.03 Great Britain 26,000 226,000 22,000 191,000 | L.M.. . 90* . 90* . 90* . 88* 87" 
wake Continent 72,000 648,000 74,000 = 774,000 | 8.G.0.**.. 1.40% 1, 10* 1.40% 1.38% 1. 28% 
FOREIGN COTTONS Orient 42,000 485,000 37,000 174,000] G.O...... 1.90* 1.20* 1.90* 1.88* 1.70 
a i Canada and 
Hayphien Cotton other America 5,000 ~—-37,000 =: 9,000 ~—-51,000 | YELLOW TINGED 
Alexandria Exchange, Oct. 27 Change a 1GM...... 0.30* 0.25* 0.40% 0. 50* 0. 39% 
Nov. Sak 13.34 0. 40 Potal foreign 1S.M...... .55* .40* .65* .75* 62* 
Dec. uppers. . 9.52 —0.16 countries 145,000 1,396,000 142,000 1,190,000 | yy *« -90* _50* _90* _ 88* 85* 
Nov.-Dec. Shipment c. i. f. Boston World total 317,000 2,592,000 306,000 2,338,000 | oy yy. 1. 40* .90* 1. 40* 1. 38* 1. 27* 
‘lly re hierik” 14.00 EXPORTS FROM UNITED STATES L.M.. 1.90* 1.40* 1.90% 1.88% 1.73* 
Ul O0t RT a 5 1G ie eie ei Gs ee ea ile, . 
Fully good fair to good I NNR oe oe oases te 10.25 Total 215,000 1,314,000 207,000 1,987,000 YELLOW STAINED 
(By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) AVERAGE PRICE NOV-DEC. SHIPMENT | GM,,... 0.90% 0.60% 0.90% 0.90% 0 . 
‘foreign cotto ; 3STERN COTTON }S.M.**.0. 0 115* 1.10" 5 25 I 
‘ — c * * oe —_— iat aoe lupe” Loox 1° 35* 1.75% 1.90* 1.71* 
eruvian anguis Strict Vib Ms s2cessaves ,.0.D. NeW ILNgianc | 
ee ee ee naes kasha esa e= so oe 7 Middling St. Middling BLUE STAINED . 
eave MUN MOUES.....ccccccccscccce | OP® | Apieli.sss...00c00s0e0e. 83-9. 94- Me. | G.M.**.. 0.90% 0.35% 0.90" 0.90" 0.848 
Cree SEI IND, Os.6c <5 oss es eaeca sos 10 ME CON eo cee eaucesat 94—10e. 10 —10fe. | S.M.**... 1. 40* .85* 1.40% 1.40% 1.26 
ina Ti AM NO. |.....cccececcces 2 ; 4 ons 10* 1 90* 1. 90* 1. 70* 
SARE goo ck as aan coos Keee en 7 to 9 | i— in 10}-Ile I1g-Ide. | MA . 1.90 1.10 f 
MR Gi cn sr ontncuape re ka ae peu 6} to 8 I{-in 14 —I5}e. 15 —16}¢. **C rades not deliverable on contract. 


(By Bruns-Nordeman Co.) 
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Wool Worsted Yarns Tops and Noils 
ES ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING TOPS—BSTOIN 
B Se er nee OT ERS. $0.75 -0.77} BEEN ens cake aires he eeanees $0.80 -0.83 
™ OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA | 2-249 40s.......... 0... ccc cecceccecees - .80 Half-blood (60-628)............ceeeeeee 73 — .96 
Fe (IN GREASE) PMR. 5 Xs bok cues ee meee es .824- .85 _ acme yr gees ire re oe - < 
~ 235s eee ano — .87} Aver. } r 6s).. ‘ Mice newness -61 — .6 
B Fine deine. $0.24 -$0.26 blood.....90.23 -0.24 | 3.30 4800.00.02 .LDUIIIIIIIIIIIIE, “tog 81! | Dow abled, 08 UII 58 — 160 
B Fine . .20 - -22 } blood..... .21}- .22 9-328 508... eee ed te -97}-1.00 en ORC O IID Ss. da ecia cc'nee ewedars ee 
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[DID0d eee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee ees -48 — .50 (Oil yarns 174c. less) Half-bld..... .32 - .34 Lownoils... .24- .26 
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C MOHAIR—DOMESTIC EMR. siivs scared a es vo Naw aw ears $1.00 -1.05 Fine colored.. .30 — .31 colored... .22— . 
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East India: Kandahar...........eseees ii ee NM 6s 6i-aew 65.80 68.00 65.80 67.50 +1.70 Worsted, light.......ccccecccccceccees -05 — .05}3 
PRGA Ne eh RN vin | sols Se Ws ods oes 66.90 68.50 65.90 67.50 +0.60 | Worsted, blue. .........cccccccececees .05}-— .06 
DOI oe iar tak a a oN ae oa a= 26 \ugust...... 65.00 67.00 65.00 67.00 +2.00 | WOMEE, MAME 6 6k vc cceccswesvenecedas .06 — .06} 
September. 64.60 67.50 64.60 67.50 +2.90 
Si - Var Ss Q; : 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) ae ae ee aod 
Nominal (60 Day Terms. Spot Goods) NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
pan inzine, 2thd. spec. gd. XX sk 85%. $3.65 13/15 2u Close For the Week Close Net 
ipal inzine 2 thd. grand sk. 83%........ 3.50 ; ia ane es Oct. 21 High Low Oct. 27. Ch'ge 
inzine, 2 thd, sp. erack, sk. 81%..... 3.40 White White Yellow : a 
increpe, 3 thd. gd. XX bob. 83%....... 3.50 | Super Grand, 87%...... a.m 02.53 92.35 | Oete. 22 22 FS ys Se 
pe, 3 thd. sp. crack. bob. 81%....... 3.40 Special Grand, 85%..... 2.65 2.30 2.30 | Decemt a “208 26 7 23 5 36 
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Losier um, 3 thd, Japan 90%}...... cesses 4.35 Extra Extra, 73% 2.25 toe . | a 2 76 > %6 2.23 3°33 3 
Losier 5 thd. Japan, 85% : 3.40 Best Extra, 68% 2.20 cess | April “o $9 > 23 793 3 
Hosiery tram, crack XX 78%.......0.. 000. 3.10 ; ~_ a> ee .% 
: Gem “ , . Canton filature, new style, 14/16.............. $1.90 | June Bao ‘ ooh 2.23 
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“perfectly clean” COLORS 
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A. W. Buhlmann, New York, N.Y. 
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At the new southern unit of the Mutual Thread Com- 
pany, Bristol, Tenn.-Va., this 70-roller, 14 compartment 
Buhlmann Skein Dyeing Machine has been in operation 
for the last 18 months. All tanks, partitions, heating 
coils, fittings, etc., are Monel Metal. Manufactured by 


A HIGH NICKEL ALLOY 













Mutual Thread Company 


MANUFACTURERS OFFICES IN ALL 
Severe wae ae ee PRINCIPAL CITIES 
GRISTOL. TENN..VA. 












June 
Twenty-ninth 
a. woe 2 











International Nickel Co. 
67 Wall Street, 
New York City, N.Y. 







Gentlemen: 


















Our new Southern Unit has been 
in operation for the past eighteen months, 
We are very well pleased with all of our 

equipment that is made of Monel Metal. 






We are especielly proud of our 
Buhlmann Dyeing Machine. Our color line 
embraces 334 shades, end our Buhlmann 
hendles this great veriety of colors in 

a most efficient manner. At times we are 
dyeing as many as fourteen shades in the 
Buhlmann at one time. The Monel Metal 
compartments allow us to make repeated 
changes and still obtain perfectly clean 
dyeing. 






Yours very truly, 


MUTUAL THREAD COMPARY 
KE ‘\ a 


Maes 
President 





COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y- 


Monel Metal is a registered trad¢ 
mark applied to a technically con- 
trolled nickel-copper alloy of high 
nickel content. Monel Metal is mined 
smelted, refined, rolled and mar- 
keted solely by International Nickel. 
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